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® GOSSIP CAN BE DYNAMITE! 


Knowing how and why gossip starts 
is the first step in controlling it 


- PRECISION: HOW MUCH IS TOO MUCH? 


Cost-conscious management is coming 


up with some unexpected answers 


» BUILDING MEN—A SUPERVISORY GOAL 


No other part of his job can bring 
the supervisor greater satisfaction 










What’s My Line 











My ways have always been mysterious. d ij ne / ke 


I am always on the job and often forecast important events. aA rs ‘we 
A An 
I make and unmake morale, reputations, and cooperation, but/ rl, ag “- 
I am seldom blamed for my mistakes. . r » 
SN VaR 


= 


I am never seen, but I am everywhere. 


I have no responsibilities, and yet I am one of the most 
powerful molders of opinion. 


I am quite as influential as other aspects of emai \but 
I am never on an organization chart. 


I am best known below administrative levels, and though - 
criticize those in authority, no one can fire me. 


I am rampant where administration is most severe, and yet I 
am active, too, when it is most kindly. 


I am industrious wherever two get together, and I whisp@ 
with their laughter, disappointment, and fear. 


I add humor and anger to the workplace as I pass with 
the speed of sound. 


I am basic in human nature and you must accept me. 
I grow right behind you. 
I am the grapevine. 6 





Adapted from the original text published by Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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BUILDING 





A SUPERVISORY GOAL 





By J. M. Gaston, Jr. 


It takes time and effort, but no other part 


of the supervisor’s job can give him greater satisfaction 


iy may not be mentioned in a super- 
visor’s job description, but one of 
his most important responsibilities— 
and satisfactions—is helping the men 
he supervises become better men to- 
morrow than they are today. And no 
one has a better opportunity to do 
this than the supervisor. He is with 
his men eight hours a day, forty hours 
a week, or more than a third of their 
waking life. That’s a lot of time to 
influence a man’s development. 

If the supervisor can gain a 
worker’s trust and confidence, he has 
an excellent chance to help the worker 
adjust to his work situation, to under- 
stand what the job and the company 
are all about, and to satisfy his per- 
sonal needs through that job. The re- 
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sult is bound to be improved job per- 
formance. 

Sometimes a supervisor says, “Give 
me just an average sort of man and 
I'll make a better man of him.” But 
there is no average man. There are 
average scores in various types of 
testing, but two men with the same 
scores may be quite different from 
each other in personality and be- 
havior. 

Therefore, in helping his men to 
develop, the supervisor must first rec- 
ognize that each of them is an indi- 
vidual, necessarily different in some 
ways from all the others. One will be 
quick to learn, another more delib- 
erate. One will be thin-skinned, re- 
quiring extra patience; another more 








impulsive, needing to learn restraint 
and the value of thinking things 
through. If the supervisor realizes 
this, he can develop different kinds of 
men to do a better job, each in his 
own way, yet each meeting company 
job standards. 

Second, the supervisor must rea- 
lize that none of his men is going to 
be logical at all times and always act 
on the basis of reason. The most im- 
portant motivation men have is their 
feelings, or basic attitudes. For ex- 
example, a man who, as a boy, was im- 
posed upon and discriminated against 
in favor of younger brothers and sis- 
ters may be quick to object when a 
new task is added to his job, no mat- 
ter how minor. It does no good for 
the supervisor to point out how small 
a matter the new work is or that the 
job description clearly covers it. In- 
stead, he must try to convince the 
worker that he is not being imposed 
upon and, above all, that it is worth 
a try. 

Supervisors sometimes become im- 
patient and feel it isn’t worth the 
effort to try to discover why some 
workers are so illogical and unreason- 
able. They believe a little discipline 
or a stern lecture will go a lot fur- 
ther. It may—for a while. But it won't 
change a man so that he will react 
differently the next time, and in the 


long run disciplining him may take 
more time than understanding him 
would have. Or the worker may have 
to be replaced, with an inevitable loss 
in money, time, and production. 

Third, the supervisor must try to 
understand why his men react as they 
do by asking them their ideas and 
opinions, and then listening to every- 
thing they have to say. As Elton Mayo 
comments in his book The Social 
Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion, he must listen to what a man 
wants to say, to what he does not 
want to say, and to what he cannot 
say without help. 

Such asking and listening greatly 
increase a supervisor’s interest in 
his men. Once he acquires that inter- 
est, he needn’t worry much about the 
rules or principles of formal human 
relations. Almost instinctively, he will 
find ways to deal with his men. 


Case of Paul Jones 


The case of worker Paul Jones 
clearly shows how two different fore- 
men faced the responsibility of help- 
ing build a man’s future. Paul per- 
formed the technical side of his job 
well, and also had marked leadership 
qualities. However, he felt that man- 
agement had no real interest in him 
or the other workers and was out to 
get all it could from them. He was 





Mr. Gaston was a member of the Legal Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City, from 1936 to 1952, when he became Assistant Secretary and Director of 
Industrial Relations, Nitrogen Division. Prior to this he was Assistant Corporation 
Counsel of the City of New York. He is a graduate of Princeton University and 


Harvard Law School. 





constantly at odds with his foreman, 
and because of his ability to lead 
others, did considerable damage to 
plant morale. 

Paul’s foreman was convinced that 
Paul could never learn to cooperate 
or become a reliable employee. He 
was greatly relieved when Paul was 
finally transferred to another depart- 
ment. 

Ralph Hodges, Paul’s new fore- 
man, was a very different man from 
the first foreman. Because he recog- 
nized individual differences in his 
men, he became interested in Paul’s 
abilities as a leader. He also under- 
stood that much of Paul’s hostility 
toward the company was based on 
emotions, not facts. Therefore, when 
Paul disagreed with Ralph about any 
aspect of the job, Ralph took the 
time to ask him why, and listened 
sympathetically to Paul’s answers. 

Gradually Ralph learned that Paul’s 
chief problem was a conviction that 
the world was down on him and that 
he had to fight at every turn. Patiently 
but persistently, Ralph pointed out 
that in the long run Paul’s best inter- 
ests, Ralph’s, and the company’s were 
all the same. Each of them wanted 
success, satisfaction, and an ever- 
improving way of life. He finally con- 
vinced Paul that the company was 


managed by reasonable men, and that 
with Paul’s technical skills and his 
knack of leading men, he could sat- 
isfy himself most completely by doing 
his job well. 

As Paul began to see the job in a 
more realistic light, and to realize 
that much of his resentment against 
the company sprang from attitudes 
he’d developed long before his pres- 
ent job, his work improved markedly. 

This type of ““mansaving” gives the 
supervisor a deeper satisfaction than 
any other part of his job. It not only 
makes a contribution to the em- 
ployer, to industrial society, and to 
the worker, but to the supervisor’s 
own career and personal growth. 

And it does not, as some super- 
visors believe, depend on special 
training or an inborn knack of han- 
dling people. Almost any supervisor 
has or can develop this skill if he 
will only try to exercise it. If he rea- 
lizes that each of his men is different, 
that emotion rather than reason fre- 
quently guides their behavior, and 
that it is up to him to find out why 
they feel and act the way they do, he 
will become surprisingly resourceful 
in discovering ways to help them. The 
better the supervisor can do this job 
today, the better his men will be to- 
morrow. # 





Things in this world are relative, and size by itself is never the great thing. 
The great thing always is not how much capital have you, not how much 
brains have you, not how much of an opportunity have you, but what are 
you doing and how far are you getting with what you have. If this is true, 
then, no matter how small your town or how limited your opportunity, it is 
within your power to do something which is at least relatively great. 


—James H. Paul, quoted in Forbes Magazine 








Success Story of an Office Supervisor 


This is the way it is in offices: 
First you start at desks that are 
YM yor 0} yOeQ J94}930) pajppny 
barely squeeze room between them. 
Then you work 
at desks that 
all face the 
same way and 
are neatly spaced. 
And if yours occupies a space by 
ITSELF 
all know that you must be a 
Senior whatever-it-is 
till the rare day when you ascend 
to the Supervisory or Middle Management level 
and get a desk that is ¢, 
%, 
CG 
% 
% 
Y 


(If you never get another promotion, of course, in due time 
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78 inok punoe s9u9j & 
But if you are reasonably happy in your choice of adjectives 
you may look forward to achieving 


AN OFFICE OF YOUR OWN 
with your name on the frosted panes that extend to eye level, 
all above being clear glass; for you will never get a solidly 
walled-in office until you are in like Flynn and have become a 
w 
! 
] e 
e 
—INGOLF H. E. OtTo 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

















WAGE INCENTIVES: 
FIRING-LINE VIEW 


By W. C. Cooling 


There are a lot of ways a wage-incentive system 


can boomerang on management. Here’s a guide 


to help supervisors keep the plan working 


wus a worker earns an incentive 

bonus and receives it in his pay 
check, he begins to live off this money. 
After a while, he doesn’t regard the 
incentive bonus as something extra. 
It’s part of his take-home pay, and 
he regards it as such. When some- 
thing happens to reduce his take- 
home pay, he doesn’t like it. It causes 
a change in his living standard. He 
feels he should always have the op- 
portunity to make incentive pay, and 


when he doesn’t, he feels the com- 
pany should see to it that his pay 
check doesn’t suffer. 

The feeling that extra take-home 
pay in the form of incentive pay is 
guaranteed should not be allowed to 
develop. It should be regarded as a 
privilege, not a right, to work on a 
wage-incentive basis. With incentives, 
management is offering “more pay 
for more output.” The payment of 
“average earnings” that include in- 


Adapted from Front Line Cost Administration, by W. C. Cooling, courtesy of The Chilton Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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centive pay for periods when a 
worker is not on incentive is offer- 
ing more pay for less output. It may 
then become an incentive to the 
worker to look for, imagine, and 
create bad working conditions. 

For example, if a worker has 
learned that he will be paid his aver- 
age earnings, including his average 
incentive earnings, for time when his 
machine is idle because of defective 
material, it’s possible he will report 
imagined defects to increase the time 
when he earns the bonus with no 
effort. At this point you have an in- 
centive system that has suffered abuse 
from management and the workers. 

If the causes of incentive-plan 
failure are examined, it will usually 
be found that they are failures of 
management, not of incentive plans. 
Some of the causes may be failure 
to install adequate management con- 
trols, or failure to install a fair in- 
centive plan that really provides 
incentive opportunity. However, the 
most common cause of failure is in 
the day-to-day administration — the 
supervisor’s administration — of the 
plan. 

Basic pledges are made and basic 
policies are set before the incentive 
plan is installed. The supervisor has 
the responsibility of seeing that these 
pledges and policies are observed and 


maintained. If management or the 
workers lose sight of the original 
pledges and policies, the incentive 
system will degenerate into a series of 
incentive-payment guarantees. When 
this occurs, the situation becomes 
something like that outlined above, 
where the guaranteed payments may 
serve to give the worker an incentive 
not to produce, an incentive to look 
for ways to receive incentive pay- 
ments without producing at an incen- 
tive rate. 

Usually these pledges and policies 
are set with two goals in mind: (1) 
to provide operators with the oppor- 
tunity to increase their earnings, and 
(2) to reduce unit costs. These 
pledges and policies must be ex- 
plained in detail to the worker and 
illustrated if possible. The worker 
must be confident of management’s 
intentions to administer a fair in- 
centive system. He will not produce 
on an incentive basis without these 
pledges. Here is a typical list of 
pledges that are necessary for a suc- 
cessful wage-incentive plan: 

1. No limit on earnings. When on 
an incentive job, the worker receives 
as a minimum his base rate. The 
maximum he receives is dependent 
on his own effort. There is no limit 
to earnings other than the worker’s 
ability. After an incentive standard 





Since 1950, Mr. Cooling has been Manager of Methods and Standards for International 
Resistance Co. He is also active as a civilian consultant to the Director of Maintenance, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Properties and installations. Formerly he was an 
industrial engineer for the U. S. Rubber Co. and Atlantic Refining Co. A frequent con- 
tributor to business publications, he also teaches time and motion study at Temple 
University. This is his second article in Supervisory Management. 








Slapboard technique is used to illustrate a methods change. Top and bottom 
dies of punch are represented by center cutouts, with tote boxes on either side. 
The two arcs represent motions; square cutout shows the piece being processed. 


has been established, it will not be 
changed unless operating conditions 


change. 

2. Standards adjustments. No 
standards will be raised unless phys- 
ical work has been removed from 
the operation through some process, 
equipment, or material improvement. 
If work is added to an operation, the 
time standard will be adjusted in pro- 
portion to the work added. 

3. Allowances. Allincentive stand- 
ards will include allowances for fa- 
tigue and small miscellaneous delays. 

4. Amount of incentive earnings. 
Fair incentive standards will be es- 
tablished so that the worker may 
earn additional pay in direct propor- 
tion to his output above the incentive 
standard—one per cent additional pay 
for each one per cent of production 


that is above established standards. 

5. Job instruction. All workers 
will receive thorough instruction from 
a competent instructor in the stand- 
ard methods of performing the work 
necessary on their jobs. 

6. Open-door policy. Any ques- 
tions of workers concerning incentive 
standards will be discussed immedi- 
ately. The work elements on which 
the standard is based will be reviewed 
to see if all the work is included in 
the job. If the workers desire a re- 
study, it will be made and the results 
discussed in detail. 

7. Grievance and arbitration pro- 
cedure. If problems arise that are not 
settled by the open-door policy above, 
there will be grievance and arbitra- 
tion procedure to resolve the differ- 
ences between the workers and man- 














New method is shown. Air ejection of finished piece from die eliminated ele- 
ment of “remove piece.” This effectively explains management’s guarantee, “Stand- 
ards will not be changed without a process change that removes work from job.” 


agement. Some of these differences 
that may be expected are: 

a. Fairness of rates 

b. Adequacy of incentive pay 

c. Extension of incentive coverage 

d. Policy disputes 

At the same time management’s 
pledges are presented to the workers, 
management’s position and policies 
should also be stated. Here is man- 
agement’s usual position with regard 
to incentive policies: 

1. Setting standards. All produc- 
tion standards will be set as accu- 
rately and as uniformly as possible 
by means of time studies, standard 
data, or synthetic times (basic time 
values established for different mo- 
tions such as reaching, moving, turn- 
ing). These standards will be re- 
viewed whenever a change occurs in 


the process, equipment, or materials. 

2. Defective work. If defective 
work is produced and the worker is 
solely responsible, no incentive bonus 
will be paid for this work. If the work 
must be repaired or replaced, no in- 
centive bonus will be paid for this 
work. 

3. Failure to meet standard. Every 
worker, after thorough training, will 
be expected to meet standard. Con- 
sistent failure to meet this standard 
may result in disqualification on this 
job. 

4. Calculation of pay. It is most 
important that every worker be able 
to calculate his own pay. It is the 
responsibility of management to teach 
the worker how to do this. 

5. No incentive guarantees. When 
an incentive standard is set, manage- 
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ment attempts to keep the operation 
on incentive, but it will not guarantee 
to do so. The incentive portion of 
the worker’s pay will be given only 
when actually earned, based on the 
worker’s production. Machine break- 
downs, material shortages, delivery 
errors, and other events may act to 
limit a worker’s earning potential. 
When this happens, the worker will 
be given the amount of pay he nor- 
mally receives without incentives. In- 
centives must be established with the 
understanding and acknowledgment 
by all parties that with regard to pay 
management is obligated to: 

a. Supply a maximum work week. 

b. Supply each worker with an op- 
portunity to increase his take- 
home pay by providing him 
with incentive work during at 
least 90 per cent of his work 
week, 

c. Supply constant maintenance 
of the incentive system. 

d. Extend the incentive system to 
all workers—production, main- 
tenance, etc. 

If these pledges and policies aren’t 
maintained on a day-to-day basis, the 
whole incentive system ceases to be 
a privilege and becomes, for all in- 
tents and purposes, part and parcel 
of the wage rates. An example of 
this is the view presented by Dr. 
William Gomberg, Director, Man- 
agement Engineering Department, In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL, in A Trade Union 
Analysis of Time Study. 

Dr. Gomberg said: “. . . after a 
good many discussions, some strikes, 
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some hard talk, some gentle talk, we 
persuaded you [management] that the 
manufacturing risks that were en- 
tailed in these various delays that 
take place as part of our normal man- 
ufacturing processes are managerial 
risks and should not be shifted to 
the working force, and that if you 
feared that he [the worker] would 
lose his incentive because he would 
get incentive wages for idle time, we 
assured you that the incentive would 
be twice as powerful in imposing 
upon you an incentive to see that 
there was no idle time. So we changed 
it from a worker incentive to what 
I call a management incentive. 

“But we did not let go there either. 
We began to formulate, in fact, a 
new term in evaluating these wage 
systems, and I think I was the first 
at the time to propose the name ‘pro- 
duction wages’ instead of ‘incentive 
wages.’ In other words, we were not 
going to be donkeys for a carrot 
which you extended in incentive to 
us.” 

Dr. Gomberg treats incentives as 
a wage increase, as guaranteed pay, 
rather than as incentive pay based 
on the accomplishments of the work- 
er. It is well that the name of this type 
of wage system was changed by labor 
from “incentive wages” to “produc- 
tion wages,” because the incentive 
to produce disappears with the en- 
trance of the idea of average earn- 
ings. Comparing incentives to the 
donkey with a carrot does not give 
a true picture. The donkey, no matter 
what his output, never reaches the 
carrot; the incentive worker receives 











an incentive pay that is in direct pro- 
portion to his output. 


The foreman’s role 


Nothing points out inefficient op- 
erations more vividly than company- 
union contracts. A review of some 
contract clauses can serve as a guide 
for efficient operations at the fore- 
man’s level. It can easily be seen 
that contracts are made at the operat- 
ing level. The foreman can’t point 
to the people who negotiated the con- 
tract and say, “You shouldn’t have 
operated in a manner that made that 
clause necessary.” He is the first con- 
tact with the worker and is the only 
one in a position to ward off new 
contract demands and properly ad- 
minister the current agreement. 

There are many clauses that guar- 


antee the incentive operator average 
earnings. Most of them are a direct 
result of “sloppy” management. A 
behind-the-scenes glance at each 
clause highlights management ineffi- 
ciency. Here’s an example of a clause 
in a company-union contract that re- 
sulted from poor management: 

“Recognizing that the company 
cannot guarantee perfect working 
conditions at all times, the company, 
therefore, will pay any operator or 
operators performing nonstandard 
production incentive pay at a fixed 
bonus of twenty (20) per cent above 
the incentive base wage rate or aver- 
age earnings, whichever is higher.” 
(From a contract signed between an 
eastern electrical parts manufacturer 
and the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, CIO.) 
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“About your job, Mr. Conroy, is there considerable tension?” 











These inefficiencies probably 
started on a small scale, and the in- 
centive operators were paid day-rate 
or hourly-rate guarantees. This was 
the easiest way out for management. 
But the workers kept getting less and 
less incentive pay until the workers’ 
representative was forced to seek av- 
erage-earnings guarantees to safe- 
guard the workers’ pay. 

The foreman, with management’s 
backing, could have safeguarded the 
workers’ pay through effective use of 
staff functions and efficient operation 
on his own part, by keeping incentive 
hours up and day-work hours down. 
In that way, he would have functioned 
(1) as the workers’ representative, 
safeguarding their pay, and (2) as 
management’s representative, safe- 
guarding its costs. 

Experience has shown that any 
trouble that retards the speed of an 
operation usually brings a demand 
for average earnings. The perfect 
solution is to eliminate all causes for 
defective material and equipment, 
but everyone recognizes that this is 
next to impossible. So the next best 
solution is to provide other means 
for the worker to keep incentive earn- 
ings up, based on production, not 
guarantees. To do this it may be 
necessary to: 

1. Revise the incentive standard 
for the additional time caused by the 
difficulty, readjusting the standard 
when the trouble is cured. 

2. Transfer the operator to an- 
other incentive job until the equip- 
ment is repaired. 

3. Cull the defective material, giv- 
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ing only good material to the op- 
erator. 

There are other solutions, depend- 
ing on the circumstances in each case. 
The above suggestions are designed 
to channel thinking into productive 
lines rather than into “paper” guar- 
antees. 


The problem of downtime 


Downtime is another cause of de- 
mands for average earnings. Ob- 
viously, the worker sitting at a 
machine that isn’t operating, regard- 
less of the cause, cannot earn in- 
centive pay. Incentive pay is based 
on pieces produced, not downtime. 
Without earnings opportunities, av- 
erage earnings will be demanded if 
downtime becomes excessive. Judge 
the term “excessive” with this in 
mind: it’s usually considered an 
obligation of management to supply 
each worker with an opportunity to 
increase his take-home pay at least 
90 per cent of his work week. Here 
is the type of union-contract clause 
that results from excessive down- 
time: 

“Whenever a machine is down for 
18 minutes or more at any one time, 
we will expect, wherever practicable, 
that operators be put to other work, 
if available. They will be guaranteed 
their individual time work rate for 
the downtime. If it so happens that 
the other work is a piecework job 
and piecework earnings exceed the 
individual time work rate, then the 
operator will, of course, be paid the 
piecework rate.” (From a contract 
between an eastern metal products 











company and District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America.) 

Under the above clause, the com- 
pany involved must pay average 
earnings for downtime and guarantee 
average earnings if the worker is 
transferred to another job. Very 
likely, the production where incen- 
tive earnings are guaranteed will not 
approach production received with- 
out guaranteed earnings. The com- 
mon causes of downtime are (1) 
equipment failure, (2) lack of parts, 
(3) lack of work, and (4) power 
failure. The foreman can reduce 
downtime on the first three items 
through effective use of his staff func- 
tions and good management prac- 
tices. 

Excessive transfer of operators is 
another source of average-earnings 
demands. If a worker is started on 
an incentive job, then moved to an- 
other incentive job, then moved to 
another job, etc., all at the foreman’s 
discretion, the worker’s earnings op- 
portunities are bound to be affected. 
Each job has a certain warmup time, 
and even if no warmup time were 
required, people don’t like to work 
that way. This is the kind of contract 
that results from this condition: 

“Incentive operators who are tem- 
porarily transferred shall work against 
the incentive rates of the jobs to 
which they are temporarily trans- 
ferred and shall be paid their incen- 


tive bonus earnings or their average 
earnings, or the fixed bonus attached 
to the job, or 20 per cent above the 
applicable incentive base wage rate, 
whichever is higher.” (From a con- 
tract between an eastern electrical 
parts manufacturer and the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, 
CIO.) 

As before, with the guarantee of 
average earnings, there is no incen- 
tive to produce pieces. The foreman 
must have staff services, such as pro- 
duction planning and material con- 
trol, etc., cooperating to minimize 
the need to transfer operators. In this 
case, as with the other causes lead- 
ing to average-earnings demands, the 
foreman must keep the worker’s in- 
centive earnings up by avoiding 
transfers. 

In the foreman’s operations, he 
should keep in mind that the higher 
true incentive earnings are, the lower 
the company’s operating costs will 
be. By functioning on that basis, he 
will be in a position to administer 
the incentive policies, and to succeed 
in the dual role of safeguarding the 
worker’s pay and controlling operat- 
ing costs. He must insure incentive 
opportunities to incentive workers 
by anticipating production problems, 
planning to avoid them, and ad- 
ministering the various management 
control functions to the best of his 
ability. @ 





It takes 18,000 top men a year just to replace officials of manufacturing 


concerns who die or retire. 


—Town Journal 
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are some 
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examples of where it doesn’t pay to be too precise 


ie these days when profits loom so 
large on the business scene, costs 
are being examined more closely than 
ever before. How to protect profits, 
and if possible increase them, is a 
major problem of top management, 
department heads, supervisors, and 
the over-all work force. 

Many companies are finding that 
blind insistence on unnecessary pre- 
cision in many lines of manufactur- 
ing is a chief cause of high costs. Its 
elimination is a principal source of 
increased profits. 

Airplane production provides one 
of many examples of this. Admit- 
tedly, extreme precision is vital in 
many of the components that make 
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up a completed plane. One result is 
that insistence on the ultimate in pre- 
cision has been ingrained in the men- 
tality of design engineers to a degree 
that has boosted costs unnecessarily. 

A typical example concerns a part 
on which a tolerance of .002” plus or 
minus was demanded. The company’s 
purchasing agent, knowing the use to 
which this part was to be put, ques- 
tioned the need for such extreme pre- 
cision. He pointed out that if it could 
be changed to .005”, the cost of the 
part would be reduced by over 30 
per cent. Sure enough, the cost-re- 
duction committee of his company 
decided that .005” would be satisfac- 
tory for this item. 
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The success of this and several 
other similar incidents led the head 
of the purchasing department to in- 
augurate a program that forcibly im- 
pressed the cost of excessive accuracy 
upon engineering, design, and pro- 
duction personnel. 

He got out a monthly bulletin 
headed “Is This Precision Neces- 
sary?” and on each one listed two or 
three examples of significant savings 
that could be effected through easing 
of tolerances. He started this with 
much misgiving, thinking it would be 
pooh-poohed and generally ignored. 
Instead, he was amazed at the man- 
ner in which the idea caught on 
throughout the plant. Many of the 
most productive ideas came from 
machine operators, toolmakers, etc. 


Office economies neglected 


A dollar saved in the office bulks 
just as large in the annual statement 
as one saved in the factory, yet too 
often office economies are neglected. 
Office managers are often trained ac- 
countants, to whom accuracy is a 
fundamental concept. In the office, as 
elsewhere, absolute accuracy is not 
always essential. 

To one who, in his younger days, 
before the advent of machine book- 
keeping, spent countless anguished 
hours trying to track down the few 
cents that prevented the accounts 
from balancing, the introduction in 
recent years of “centsless” account- 
ing is a revelation. The fact that na- 
tionally known corporations have 
used this simplified accounting 


method successfully for years shows 
that rigorous precision, even in book- 
keeping, can be carried to uneconom- 
ical extremes. 

One company introduced this sys- 
tem in 1949. After using it for only 
a year, they were able to show a re- 
duction of 16 per cent in the number 
of clerical employees, and over 9 
per cent in accounting salaries. 

Recently, the president of a com- 
pany entered the office of his office 
manager, reminded him that two days 
previously he had asked for some in- 
formation, and had not yet received 
it. The office manager replied that he 
had put a man on the project im- 
mediately, but that it had not been 
completed. 

“Good heavens!” exploded the 
president. “That job shouldn’t take 
two days. Fifteen minutes should be 
enough for what I want. All I need 
is a rough estimate.” 

“If you had said so,” replied the 
office manager, “that’s what you 
would have got. Otherwise, when you 
ask me for information, it will be ac- 
curate.” 


New approach to annual report 


Competent authorities have stated 
that 50 per cent of all office opera- 
tions are used to check someone else’s 
work. Yet experience shows that in 
much of this work accuracy is not 
essential. 

One outstanding example is the 
annual report furnished by most 
manufacturing corporations to the 
government and shareholders, which 


Reprinted from an article by Phil Glanzer in The Office Economist. 
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lists the values of all purchases of 
materials, supplies, and services used 
in the production of goods. 

The details of this report are com- 
bined with those of all other manu- 
facturers, to show the volume and 
value of each of the hundreds of in- 
dividual items purchased by this in- 
dustry during the past year. Accuracy 
in these country-wide totals is desir- 
able, but not everyone will insist that 
it is vital. 

One office manager, more intent 
on conserving time and money than 
in achieving accuracy in the prepa- 
ration of this report, compares the 
total value of materials, supplies, and 
services purchased in the preceding 
year, as shown in the auditor’s re- 
port, with that of the year before. If 
the total in the preceding year was 
10 per cent more, then the total of 
each individual item in the report is 
increased by approximately the same 
figure. 

In justifying this unorthodox 
method, this office manager stated, 
“If the people who get this report are 
willing to pay for its compilation, I 
will furnish accurate figures. As it is, 
we pay for it, and my budget allows 
no leeway for other than absolute 
essentials. If I can do in fifteen min- 
utes a job that serves its purpose, 
instead of devoting a week to doing it 
accurately, you can bet I choose the 
fifteen-minute method.” 

When we consider the large pro- 
portion of time our office staffs spend 
in preparing reports and other work 
required by the various levels of gov- 
ernment — federal, state, and even 
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municipal; work that has been forced 
on us within the past 15 or 20 years 
and for which we receive no remu- 
neration, it is obvious that every 
effort must be made to reduce it 
wherever possible. 

Many office managers take pride 
in the completeness of the informa- 
tion that is available in their offices— 
if and when it is needed. The fact 
that some of it has outlived its useful- 
ness is often overlooked. An innova- 
tion in many companies in recent 
years is to have their internal auditors 
carefully check all office procedures, 
and compare the cost of carrying out 
those procedures with the real value 
of the work when it is done. Much 
depends on the auditors’ knowledge 
of the work of the department being 
audited. For example, an audit of the 
purchasing department should be 
done by someone well versed in the 
actual requirements of that depart- 
ment. 

Such an audit staff should report 
directly to the company’s chief execu- 
tive officer. When this is done, the 
effects of their findings are not so 
likely to be curtailed by the predilec- 
tions of subordin“te officers. 

We may believe that cost reduc- 
tion through the easing of tolerances 
and the insistence on accuracy is 
something new, until we read that 
back in the days of the ancient 
Greeks, Aristotle said, “It is the mark 
of an educated intellect to seek only 
so much exactness as may be required 
by the nature of the subject matter, 
and the purpose to which it is to be 
put.” @ 
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By Harry Hodge 














The comptroller demands records that 
may seem like a lot of trouble to prepare, 

but the information they provide is a big 
factor in helping management to manage 


no controls may seem in- 

tangible and vague, but they are 
as real as they are necessary. They 
perform the same function for a busi- 
ness as the sextant, chronometer, and 
charts perform for a ship. 

The comptroller—or controller, as 
he is more commonly called — has 
been given that title because it is his 
responsibility to provide the controls 
that keep the business headed in the 
right direction at the right speed, and 


to provide management with accurate 
information on which to base its de- 
cisions and to chart the future course 
of the company. 

The controller himself, and the 
vast accounting departments of to- 
day, both arose from the old-time 
bookkeeper who recorded the daily 
transactions of business while 
perched on his high stool, wearing a 
green eyeshade. In those days the 
bookkeeper merely kept a record of 


Adapted from a manual of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., originally titled Effective Business Controls. 








what had already happened business- 
wise, and his figures were used merely 
to tell whether the company made 
money or lost it. 

As competition increased, how- 
ever, management began to ask the 
bookkeeper for information on how 
much it cost to manufacture each 
product. This information was needed 
to see how much prices could be cut 
while still maintaining a good enough 
profit to attract new capital. As a re- 
sult, the recording bookkeeper began 
to evolve into the accountant, with 
his finger on the pulse of the business, 
keeping close track of cost segments. 

The accountant began determining 
costs as rapidly as they were incurred, 
projecting future costs, and organiz- 
ing the information for the manage- 
ment executives who made the deci- 
sions. 

The major components of cost are 
materials and labor. Labor is con- 
trolled by attendance- and job-time 
cards, time and motion study, incen- 
tive plans, the speed of machines, 
and the speed of production lines. 
One of the most important basic rec- 
ords is the job-time card. This card 
provides a record of the time spent on 
various jobs during the day, and is 
particularly important if the rate var- 
ies from job to job. Its primary func- 
tion is to provide data that will enable 
the company to determine the exact 


cost of production and to indicate 
whether or not the product can be 
sold at a competitive price. 


Controlling material 


Material can be controlled in sev- 
eral ways. A count can be made of 
pieces going into production and 
pieces coming off the production line, 
and then checked against the opera- 
tor’s report of the number of pieces 
he processed. Inventory counts can 
also be made, either at the end of 
fixed accounting periods or on a re- 
volving basis, to provide a check on 
where the materials are. 

The most effective way to control 
material, however, is to provide a 
flow of documents that parallel the 
material as it passes through the 
plant. These documents, such as re- 
ceiving-department reports, produc- 
tion tickets, etc., should be routed 
just as the material is. To obtain the 
most efficient flow of forms, their 
movement should be governed by the 
same procedures that are applied to 
the handling of physical material. 
With material, for example, these 
procedures include precise schedul- 
ing, a minimum of handling, straight- 
line movement over the shortest 
route, avoidance of back tracking, 
uniform flow, avoidance of bottle- 
necks, provision for storage prior to 
a slow operation, provision for stor- 
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age or shipment on completion, and 
inspection for quality. 

When physical materials come off 
the production line, they are shipped 
to the customer. The forms are sent 
to the accounting department, where 
they are reviewed and investigated 
for unusual factors and are then con- 
verted into information that can be 
used in making decisions. 

The controller is the individual 
who has the job of marshaling all in- 
formation into the best form for man- 
agement. He has to anticipate the de- 
sires of top management and be able 
to supply information when it’s need- 
ed. His success is measured partly by 
his ability to provide what manage- 
ment wants when it wants it. How- 
ever, he also has to call attention to 
other information he has compiled 
that will be of value to the organiza- 
tion. 

Sometimes he has to “sell” this in- 
formation, since top management is 
often reluctant to use reports and in- 
formation it has not specifically re- 
quested. Another phase of the con- 
troller’s job is to provide information 
to the various government agencies. 


Who gets what? 


In deciding who gets what share 
of the company’s profits, the control- 
ler has many demands to satisfy. 
First in line is labor, for if the com- 
pany were to close down or fail, all 
salaries and wages would have to be 
paid, even if it meant a forced sale of 
company assets. 

Next in line in ability to force de- 
mands on company funds are the tax 


authorities, It is within their power 
to seize property when taxes are not 
paid to satisfy the liens. 

Third in line are the vendors who 
sell materials and services to the com- 
pany. And last, entitled to whatever 
remains, are the owners of the busi- 
ness, the stockholders. The control- 
ler has the responsibility of figuring 
out how much total profits amount 
to, and what share is available for 
each group. 


Sources of information 


The controller gets much of his 
information from the basic labor rec- 
ords, which go to the payroll and 
cost departments; the records affect- 
ing the movement of materials, which 
go to the cost and billing depart- 
ments, to the accounts payable and 
accounts receivable departments; and 
from basic records on the movement 
of equipment, which are routed to 
the property accounting department. 

From this mass of information, 
the controller summarizes, and then 
converts the results into presentations 
for management, the directors and 
stockholders, various governmental 
agencies, and trade organizations. 
The results are compiled at the end 
of the company’s fiscal year into the 
company’s annual report. 

When problems of cost control 
crop up, the controller tackles them 
by orderly stages. To show how he 
may go about it, take the case of a 
manufacturing firm that finds itself 
in a dilemma caused by tough com- 
petition. 

Company X is engaged in manu- 
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facturing a full line of vacuum bottles 
and is a well-established firm. Re- 
cently, competition has introduced a 
new-style bottle that has caught the 
public’s eye and is cutting into sales 
of the old reliable models. To counter 
the competition and to take advan- 
tage of the trend, Company X has 
introduced its own design in the new- 
style bottle. Sales are going well, and 
a new production line has been set 
up to fabricate the complete bottle. 

The problem, however, is that 
costs on the new model are higher 
than they should be, and meeting the 
competitor’s price range is cutting 
profits below the point where the 
company can get a good return on 
its investment. Clearly, costs must 
be cut, or the new line will price 
itself out of the market and the com- 
pany will lose heavily. The problem 
first becomes apparent to the con- 
troller as he compiles cost and profit 
reports, Top management decides to 
take the cost-cutting route, and the 
controller goes to work on the prob- 
lem following a four-part procedure. 

1. Analyzing the problem. In 
analyzing the problem, the controller 
probes for the reasons causing the 
high costs. His analysis covers the 
process of manufacturing the new 
model from raw-material stage to 
packaging and shipping. It’s his job 
to find out where the costs are ex- 
cessive. 

First, he concentrates on the two 
basic components — labor and ma- 
terials. Analyzing all the reports re- 
lating to labor on the new model, 
he finds he is able to use the job- 
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time cards to tell exactly what each 
process along the line costs. Allow- 
ing for new features that cause 
slightly increased cost in some proc- 
esses, he compares the step-by-step 
breakdown of costs with the costs 
that were estimated when the process 
was planned and with similar costs 
on the production lines of the older 
models, 

His study shows two areas where 
costs seem to be out of line. First, 
materials-handling costs on the pro- 
duction line itself are higher than 
both the planned costs and the costs 
on the other production lines. Sec- 
ond, the cost of packaging and ship- 
ping the new model seems high. It 
is determined that reduction of these 
costs will bring the over-all costs 
down somewhat, but not enough to 
provide sufficient profit margin. 

Next, material costs are analyzed 
from the records that accompany the 
material through the production proc- 
esses. The controller discovers that 
material costs are as low as they can 
be with the present design. (It should 
be pointed out that the new model 
would be profitable if the price were 
not set at a lower level by competi- 
tion.) Costs must be cut, however, 
and the controller concludes that the 
only way to accomplish this is through 
a design change. 

2. Designing the solution. With 
the basic deficiencies pinpointed, the 
controller proposes that various serv- 
ice departments design a product or 
processes that will eliminate the high 
cost factors. He has records that 
show how much costs must be cut, 








and he is able to advise how much 
saving any suggested change will net 
in the over-all cost consideration. 
Working with the controller’s fig- 
ures, the methods engineering depart- 
ment makes time and motion studies 
of the production-line materials han- 
dling, and determines that two ma- 
terials handlers can be eliminated 
from the new line if slight changes 
are made in the arrangement of 
machines. The methods men also 
come up with a plan that will re- 
duce the packaging staff by one, but 
the packaging engineer suggests a 
counterplan, which retains the full 
staff for speed but eliminates an in- 
ner wrapper in the individual boxes 
and changes the shipping container 
to a lower-cost box. The controller 
weighs the savings of both plans, and 


management decides to accept the 
packaging change on the basis of 
the figures. 

The change in design is the hard 
part. The controller explains to the 
engineering department that costs are 
too high and have to be cut to keep 
the new model in production. In over- 
coming the resentment shown by the 
engineering department, the control- 
ler shows figures that back up his 
statements. Grumbling slightly, the 
engineers go to work on the revision. 
They discover that with very slight 
changes in the neck of the bottle, 
the same retaining ring as for older 
models can be used on the new bottle. 
Instead of purchasing a reinforced 
plastic collar from an outside con- 
tractor, production can be stepped 
up on the regular stamped metal col- 
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lar used on the other models. The 
cost saving will be significant. 

In his own department, the con- 
troller works out a revised paper- 
work procedure, which cuts the num- 
ber of forms required. 

Gathered together, the changes 
represent a solution to the cost prob- 
lem. The controller compiles all the 
necessary figures and presents them 
to management, showing how the 
various steps will cut the costs enough 
to bring profits up to par. 

3. Installing the change. Once 
the solution has been designed and 
approved, the controller has a vital 
part in installing it. Factors that have 
to be taken into consideration in- 
clude people’s natural resentment 
toward regimentation and resistance 
to change. They are overcome by 
carefully instructing the affected su- 
pervisors on the necessity of the 
change. The controller provides the 
cost breakdowns that show what will 
be accomplished by the change. 

The controller also works with the 
personnel department in making sure 
that the date set for installation is 
well publicized. All employees con- 
cerned with the change are fore- 
warned that the installation may not 
progress smoothly and that bugs may 
develop. It is made clear that respon- 
sible people will stay with the pro- 
gram until all the wrinkles are ironed 
out and things are running smoothly 
again. 

4. Maintaining the system. Af- 
ter the new processes are placed in 
effect, the controller must make sure 
the information forms are accurate 
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and are sent to his department in 
time to be useful. Maintenance of the 
new procedures is of vital importance 
to him. If the control slackens under 
the pressures of installing the new 
procedures, or is allowed to slacken 
when they are running smoothly, the 
information reaching top manage- 
ment falls off in quailty, and its de- 
cision-making value inevitably suffers 
as a result. 


Summary 


Everything that goes on in the 
company is of interest to the con- 
troller. He is not trying to run any- 
body else’s business when he requests 
documentary evidence of perform- 
ance. The record he asks for may 
seem like a lot of trouble to prepare, 
or it may seem of too little impor- 
tance to warrant the accurate treat- 
ment he demands. None of the book- 
keeping or accounting records will 
be trustworthy, however, if the basic 
information supporting them is in- 
accurate. 

In the final analysis, the controller 
tries to keep the business going in 
the right direction, and to maintain 
a good financial position for the firm. 
He does this by watching the two 
main categories of cost—labor and 
material—and figuring out what effect 
any transaction, internal or external, 
has on the company’s financial posi- 
tion. He knows what the current 
status of the company is from in- 
formation he has at his fingertips, 
and using this information as a base 
can make recommendations for the 
future. @ 





How Good a Supervisor Are You? 





Here’s a chance to find out. The following self-scoring checklist was worked 
out by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company to give its supervisors 
a chance to find out where they stood before taking the company’s methods- 
improvement course. 

Next to each of the 25 questions listed below, put a check mark in the 
appropriate column at the right (always, usually, sometimes, rarely, never). 
Scoring instructions below. A score of 90 to 100 is excellent, 80 to 90 is 
good, 70 to 80 is adequate, 60 to 70 is fair, below 60 is poor. 





Always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Rarely 
Never 





. Do I know the ‘“‘why”’ of everything | do? 

. Is everything | do within my control essential to the job? 
. Do | seek help when I need it? 

Do | know how to do all parts of my job? 

Do | iearn all | can about my work? 

. Do I try to do the most important work first? 

- Do I work as quickly as | can? 

. Do I do my work in the easiest way? 

. Do | accept responsibility for my share of the work? 

. Do I try to do all | can? 

. Do | observe working hours? 

. Do I ever try to improve the way | do my work? 

. Do | try to devise ways to improve the work of my group? 
. Am I open-minded to suggested changes? 

. Do | really try to sell my good ideas for improvement? 

. Dol plan each morning what | want to accomplish that day? 
. Am I proud of the way | do my work? 

. Do I set standards by which | measure my performance? 

. Do I find interest in my work? 

. Do I maintain good working relations with others? 

. Do | help others who need help? 

. Do | avoid griping? 

. Do I treat my superior as fairly as | want to be treated? 
. Do | work to get ahead instead of complaining because | don’t? 
. Do | keep myself physically and mentally fit for my work? 
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Number of checks in each column . 
CME. «+. « « «. ane 3 2 1 0 
Column score . ‘i 
Total score (add columns) 
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Employment Interviewing 





by Office Supervisors 





By Mary N. Kerr 


The right kind of interview can go a 


long way toward reducing unnecessary turnover 


po day personnel managers 
hold exit interviews with em- 
ployees who have resigned from their 
jobs. In an insurance office we often 
hear comments like these: 

“The supervisor didn’t tell me in 
the beginning that I’d have to be so 
active, so I’ve found a job where I 
can sit all day and type.” 

“T didn’t understand that the typ- 
ing job was going to involve sickness 
claims with details about accidents 
and sicknesses. By the end of the day 
I was sicker than all the claimants 
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put together—so I’m not coming back 
to work!” 

“I’ve found another job because I 
was bored with what I was doing— 
there wasn’t any challenge to it. Now 
my supervisor explains to me why I 
had to learn the boring part before I 
could be trained in the next step. I 
wish I’d known, because I’d have 
liked to have stayed here.” 

Each of these resignations — and 
hundreds more like them—could have 
been avoided by a carefully conducted 
employment interview. And there are 














at least two good reasons why they 
should be: First, replacing an office 
employee can cost the company $100 
and up. Second, the supervisor must 
take time out from an already crowd- 
ed workday to interview and then 
train the replacement. 

But, you may ask, isn’t the em- 
ployment interview the responsibility 
of the personnel department? It is as 
far as screening out obviously unsuit- 
able candidates, checking references, 
and narrowing the applicants down 
to the most promising two or three 
are concerned. But only the super- 
visor really knows all the factors in- 
volved on the job. Only he can fully 
answer all the applicant’s questions. 
And only by a personal interview can 
both supervisor and applicant size 
each other up well enough to judge 
whether they’ll work together satis- 
factorily. 


Therefore, it is the supervisor’s 
opportunity and responsibility to 
make the final selection or recom- 
mendation from the candidates the 
personnel department sends him. Do- 
ing the job well can pay real divi- 
dends in lowered turnover, higher 


production, and improved office 
morale. 

The two chief purposes in inter- 
viewing a prospective employee are 
to find out: 1. Does the applicant fit 
the job? 2. Would the applicant like 
the job? Here are some suggestions 
for conducting an interview to best 
achieve both these purposes. 

1. Interview in private. If you 
don’t have your own office, arrange 
with the personnel department, or 
someone who does, to borrow one 
for a half-hour or so. No one likes to 
discuss personal matters while several 
strangers are listening in. 





Miss Kerr is Personnel Manager of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles. She was educated in England, and came to Pacific Mutual as a junior clerk in 
1929. Later she worked as payroll clerk, stenographer, and secretary, and was promoted 
to her present position in 1945. She is a member and past President of the Personnel 
Women's Group of Los Angeles, and a member of the International Association Personnel 


Women. 
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2. Try for a relaxed and friendly 
atmosphere. Most of us can remem- 
ber how we felt when we applied for 
a job—somewhat tense and nervous. 
So before discussing the job, mention 
something completely unrelated, even 
if it’s only the weather, to put the ap- 
plicant at her ease and help her to 
forget, for a moment at least, the 
subject uppermost in her mind—the 
job. 

3. Ask “closed end” questions in 
the beginning. These are the type 
that need only a short answer, and 
both help the applicant to relax and 
give you a chance to appraise her 
manner, speech, dress, etc. These 
questions are also helpful with the 
talkative applicant, whom you may 
find difficult to stop if she once gets 
started. Such closed-end questions as 
the following may be helpful: 

“I see by your application you have 
worked in an office before. How 
many employees were there in your 
department?” 

“Did you spend much time typ- 
ing?” 

“In your last job, was there much 
physical activity?” 
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If the applicant has just left school: 
“What studies did you like best?” 

You'll think of many other ques- 
tions that apply to your own type of 
work. 

After a few minutes you should 
consider whether the applicant ap- 
pears thus far to fit the job. If she 
does, you can then continue with the 
second part of the interview. 

4. Describe job requirements and 
opportunities. Tell the applicant 
something about the general func- 
tions of the department, your section 
in particular, and describe the type 
of work in the job available. Be 
honest and factual. Specifics such as 
the portion of time spent in typing, 
physical activity, use of machines, 
use of telephone, are all-important. 
Don’t overglorify the job or make 
any promises about salary increases 
or advancement opportunities unless 
you have authority to do so, and then 
make a written note of it to see that 
they are fulfilled. 

5. Let the applicant talk and ask 
questions. By now the conversation 
should be relaxed enough to ask the 
applicant one or two open-end ques- 
































tions, such as “What did you like best 
about your last job?” “What did you 
like least?” “Did you find your fellow 
employees friendly?” Then let her 
talk freely. 

6. Listen with the “third ear” to 
everything she has to say. This means 
listening not only to her actual words 
but also to any undertone of discon- 
tent that may carry over to your job 
or indicate a real preference for work 
other than that for which she has 
applied. 

At the end of these six steps, you 
should be able to recommend or re- 
ject an applicant for the job in ques- 
tion. A word of warning: Be on guard 
against typing an individual — recom- 
mending her because “she somehow 
reminds me of Marie, who did such 
a good job,” or rejecting her because 





of some unsatisfactory experience 
with Elizabeth. You might also miss 
a good bet if you allow yourself 
to be swayed by this one: “I don’t 
want another physically handicapped 
employee; the last one I had was so 
belligerent!” Remember that each 
human being is different from any 
other, regardless of seeming similari- 
ties. 

If all predictions are correct, the 
next few years will put greater de- 
mands than ever on the supervisor. 
He will need conscientious, happy 
employees who will stay with him. 
Such a relationship must be built 
from the very beginning, and the em- 
ployment interview is the vital first 
step. Only the supervisor can make 
sure that it heads in the right direc- 
tion. 





There are certain techniques in carrying out a discussion of a new idea. 
Participation means more than just getting a word of approval from every 
person. All must be encouraged io enter the discussion in an active way, to 
think and speak with the group. An informal atmosphere should be created. 
Minority opinions must be respected, for failure to do so may result in a 
feeling of not belonging. Good ideas are frequently minority ideas. 


—Martha J. Preston, in AMA's Personn-. Series No. 162 
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Opportunity 


for Service 





Many supervisors regard a complaint or a 


disagreement as a signal to start fighting. 


What they don’t realize is that these flare-ups 


give them a chance to build a stronger department 


gots ordinarily disagree because 

each thinks he is right and that 
the other person is wrong. Frequently 
an unpleasant situation develops. 
However, if a supervisor regards a 
disagreement as an opportunity for 
service, he can get a lot more ac- 
complished in bettering human rela- 
tions in his department. 

Some supervisors regard a disa- 
greement as a challenge to their su- 
pervisory ability. To them, any disa- 
greement is a signal to put on the 
gloves and start defending them- 
selves. With this attitude, they don’t 
listen to the complaint. Instead, they 
spend the time thinking up techniques 
or tricks to get rid of the situation 
as fast as possible. They assume they 
have a problem. Actually, they have 
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no problem at all. The person who 
disagrees has the problem, and this 
gives the supervisor an opportunity 
to help the employee solve his prob- 
lem. 

Sometimes the disagreement will 
seem like a challenge to the super- 
visor because of the way it was stated. 
Frequently you hear someone say, 
“It isn’t what he said that bothers 
me; it’s the way he said it.” All too 
often, the supervisor on the listening 
end of a grievance will give way to 
the natural tendency to judge not 
what is being said but only the way 
it’s said. Tempers flare, feelings are 
hurt, and a simple disagreement can 
become an arbitration case. The only 
way a supervisor can arrive at the 
true meaning of what someone is 














saying is to consider what is being 
said and the way it’s being said. 

Complaints are going to come up 
as long as people work. But a super- 
visor will have less trouble with them 
if he handles each one as though he 
were dealing with a good friend. He 
must have a sincere desire to do 
everything he can to resolve the prob- 
lem. 

In handling a grievance, the rela- 
tionship that exists between the su- 
pervisor and the person with the 
complaint is the vital element. Their 
relationship depends on all the back- 
ground knowledge they have of each 
other, and no matter how little con- 
tact there may have been between 
them, some sort of relationship does 
exist. 

If the relationship is good, it can 
be a force that will make a depart- 
ment run smoothly. On the other 
hand, if the relationship is antago- 
nistic, it can cause all sorts of trouble. 

When an employee is dissatisfied, 
he’s not going to do a fair day’s work 
—neither is a dissatisfied supervisor, 
for that matter. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, but so is gloom. Good super- 
visors are continually looking for 
signs of growing dissatisfaction be- 
fore there’s a blowup. Absenteeism, 
tardiness, drops in production, in- 
creased accidents, additional waste, 
are all symptoms. Arguments, surli- 
ness, lack of cheerfulness, and dis- 
gruntled attitudes are all clear indi- 
cations that dissatisfaction exists. 

Someone once said that it’s not 
the movement that destroys machin- 


ery, it’s the friction. Friction inter- 
feres with movement, and that’s what 
causes the machine to wear out. It’s 
the same way with employees. It’s 
not the work that destroys workers’ 
morale and cooperation, but the fric- 
tion. 

One way to overcome human fric- 
tion is to make a thorough investi- 
gation of all complaints, so that 
whatever is causing the trouble can 
be eliminated or at least explained. 
In investigating complaints, two ob- 
jectives have to be kept in mind. 
First, the complaint must be brought 
out in the open. Employees should 
be encouraged to bring their gripes 
to their supervisor. It’s impossible to 
eliminate dissatisfaction unless the 
reasons for it are known. Second, 
it’s up to the supervisor to dig until 
he learns all there is to know about 
the complaint. He can’t ever assume 
he knows all the facts. He may have 
known the details of a certain situa- 
tion a month ago, but things change 
rapidly. For the employee, only the 
facts as they exist today are im- 
portant. 

The supervisor who makes sure 
he has all the facts before he starts 
working out a solution to a grievance 
will usually make a much fairer de- 
cision. If he makes fair decisions, he 
will probably get better cooperation 
in the future. If he regards complaints 
as an opportunity to help his employ- 
ees solve their difficulties, chances 
are they will eventually come to him 
for help rather than just to com- 
plain. @ 


Adapted from You Are Management, with permission of The Mead Corporation. 
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Here’s the story, based on a Ford supervisory training 
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film, of a supervisor who goes on trial 
\————._ hefore his boss and the people who work for him. 
The question is: Does he qualify as a leader? 




















SCENE. General office area, five secretary, it meant she'd have to 
o'clock in the afternoon. A bell rings. hurry to catch the 5:15 bus—she had 
To different people, the bell meant an early dinner date. 
different things: To George Jeffers, draftsman, it 

To Miss Vivian Lowry, the office. meant an extra wrinkle in his brow, 
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more troubled thoughts, probably a 
sleepless night. George was pretty 
worried about his job. 

To Trace Cain, assistant super- 
visor, the five-o’clock bell meant the 
end of an almost perfect day. The 
boss had just congratulated him for 
a job well done. 

And to their supervisor, Curt Mara, 
now was a time for easing the feet 
up on top of the desk and reflecting 
on the activities of the last few hours. 
Another working day was finished— 
or was it? 

Apparently, Mr. Bellows, Curt’s 
boss, didn’t think so, for just then 
he walked into the office. 


BELLows. Say, Curt, got a minute? 
I was wondering if that lecture on 
leadership you went to last night was 
any good? 

Mara. To tell the truth, Mr. Bel- 
lows, I’ve been so busy today, I 


haven’t given it much thought. But 
he did have more to offer than a lot 
of eyewash I’ve heard. He wound 
up his talk with quite an idea. He 
said you’re not just a supervisor; 
you're a leader. 

(Flashback showing lecturer on a 
podium.) 

LECTURER. Your measure as a 
leader is being taken every day. Your 
qualifications as a leader are on trial. 
The people working for you and the 
people you are working for are con- 
sciously and unconsciously passing 
judgment on your leadership. Do you 
know what their verdict is? If you 
put yourself on trial as a leader, what 
would your verdict be? 

(Scene shifts back to MARA’Ss of- 
fice.) 

BELLows. That was quite an idea, 
and I think he was perfectly right. 
You ought to give it some thought. 
Well, see you in the morning. 


Supervisor Mara thought his day’s work was over—until his boss walked in. 
; at 
ot; 
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How would I stand if I really was on trial? Curt wondered. 


Mara. Good night, Mr. Bellows. 
“Ought to give it some thought.” Now 
just what did he mean by that? On 
trial—hmm. How would I stand if 
I really was on trial? What would the 
verdict be? I wonder . . . In order to 
uncover my faults, I’d have to be 
prosecutor; to bring out my good 
qualities, ’'d have to be my own de- 
fense attorney, too. Hmm, Curt Mara, 
prosecuting attorney, in the trial of 
Curt Mara, supervisor. And right 
along with that I’d be the defense 
counsel, too, I wonder what the ver- 
dict would be? My boss, Mr. Bellows, 
the judge; my people, the jury. It’s 
sure worth thinking about. 

(Dream sequence showing court- 
room scene.) 

BELLOWS (as judge), Hear ye, hear 
ye. This court is now in session, You, 
the jury, I charge with the responsi- 
bility of determining whether or not 
supervisor Curt Mara is fully quali- 
fied as a leader. Prosecutor Mara, 
are you prepared to state your case? 
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MARA (as prosecutor). I am, your 
Honor! 

BeLLows, And you, Mr. Mara, 
counsel for the defense, are you ready 
to plead your case? 

Mara (as counsel for the defense). 
I am ready, your Honor. 

BELLows. Very well, Mr. Prose- 
cutor, you may proceed with the ex- 
amination of your witnesses. 

MARA (as prosecutor). Thank you, 
your Honor, I would like to call to 
the stand a young lady who has 
worked for supervisor Mara for 
about eighteen months—Miss Vivian 
Lowry, please. ... Now, Miss Lowry, 
in your own words, will you tell the 
court just how you were received 
when you first met Mr. Mara. 

Lowry. Well, the first time I met 
Mr. Mara was only for a few min- 
utes—just to get his approval after 
the personnel department had rec- 
ommended me for the job. But my 
first real contact with Mr. Mara was 
the first day I came to work for him. 








Naturally, I was a little nervous. Mr. 
Mara came to the door of his office 
and asked me to step in. He looked 
pleasant enough, and then he opened 
his mouth to speak—roar would be 
a better description. He sounded like 
a Marine sergeant ordering his men 
over the top. I could just feel the 
curl in my new hair-do collapsing 
all over the place. I’d just gotten a 
permanent in a very smart shop. 

BELLows. Will the witness please 
confine her observations to the case 
at hand. The court is not particularly 
interested in the state or the appear- 
ance of the hair-do. 

MARA (as prosecutor). Please go 
on, Miss Lowry. 

Lowry. Well, he spent almost an 
hour with me, roaring out what was 
expected of me and what I could 
expect in the way of vacation, sick 
leave, promotion, and so on. I can 
tell you, by the time he was finished, 
I had a pretty good idea of just where 
I fitted in that office, though he did 


sound as though I was about as wel- 
come as a bad case of measles. 

MaRA (as prosecutor). Thank you 
very much, Miss Lowry. Your wit- 
ness, Mr. Defense Counsel. 

MarA (as defense counsel). Just 
a few questions, Miss Lowry. Now, 
tell us, did you have the feeling, at 
any time during the interview, that 
Mr. Mara felt antagonistic toward 
you personally? 

Lowry. Well, the way he roared 
at me, I thought at first he was going 
to throw me out of the office. 

Mara (as defense counsel). But 
isn’t it possible that Mr. Mara, who 
was very much concerned with get- 
ting work out, might speak in a rather 
loud and curt voice to everyone? 

Lowry. Ye-es-s, I suppose so. Af- 
ter I’d been there a while, I found out 
he spoke that way most of the time. 

MaRA (as defense counsel). And 
it is true, isn’t it, Miss Lowry, that 
Mr. Mara gave you a well-planned 
and complete interview? 





“Did you feel he was antagonistic toward you personally?” 
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How would I stand if I really was on trial? Curt wondered. 


Mara. Good night, Mr. Bellows. 
“Ought to give it some thought.” Now 
just what did he mean by that? On 
trial-hmm. How would I stand if 
I really was on trial? What would the 
verdict be? I wonder . . . In order to 
uncover my faults, I’d have to be 
prosecutor; to bring out my good 
qualities, I’'d have to be my own de- 
fense attorney, too. Hmm, Curt Mara, 
prosecuting attorney, in the trial of 
Curt Mara, supervisor, And right 
along with that I’'d be the defense 
counsel, too, I wonder what the ver- 
dict would be? My boss, Mr. Bellows, 
the judge; my people, the jury. It’s 
sure worth thinking about. 

(Dream sequence showing court- 
room scene.) 

BELLOws (as judge). Hear ye, hear 
ye. This court is now in session. You, 
the jury, I charge with the responsi- 
bility of determining whether or not 
supervisor Curt Mara is fully quali- 
fied as a leader. Prosecutor Mara, 
are you prepared to state your case? 
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MARA (as prosecutor). I am, your 
Honor! 

BELLows, And you, Mr. Mara, 
counsel for the defense, are you ready 
to plead your case? 

Mara (as counsel for the defense). 
I am ready, your Honor. 

BELLows, Very well, Mr. Prose- 
cutor, you may proceed with the ex- 
amination of your witnesses. 

Mara (as prosecutor). Thank you, 
your Honor, I would like to call to 
the stand a young lady who has 
worked for supervisor Mara for 
about eighteen months—Miss Vivian 
Lowry, please. ... Now, Miss Lowry, 
in your own words, will you tell the 
court just how you were received 
when you first met Mr. Mara. 

Lowry. Well, the first time I met 
Mr. Mara was only for a few min- 
utes—just to get his approval after 
the personnel department had rec- 
ommended me for the job. But my 
first real contact with Mr. Mara was 
the first day I came to work for him. 











Naturally, I was a little nervous. Mr. 
Mara came to the door of his office 
and asked me to step in. He looked 
pleasant enough, and then he opened 
his mouth to speak—roar would be 
a better description. He sounded like 
a Marine sergeant ordering his men 
over the top. I could just feel the 
curl in my new hair-do collapsing 
all over the place. I’d just gotten a 
permanent in a very smart shop. 

BELLows, Will the witness please 
confine her observations to the case 
at hand. The court is not particularly 
interested in the state or the appear- 
ance of the hair-do. 

MARA (as prosecutor). Please go 
on, Miss Lowry. 

Lowry. Well, he spent almost an 
hour with me, roaring out what was 
expected of me and what I could 
expect in the way of vacation, sick 
leave, promotion, and so on. I can 
tell you, by the time he was finished, 
I had a pretty good idea of just where 
I fitted in that office, though he did 


sound as though I was about as wel- 
come as a bad case of measles. 

MaRA (as prosecutor). Thank you 
very much, Miss Lowry. Your wit- 
ness, Mr. Defense Counsel. 

MaRA (as defense counsel). Just 
a few questions, Miss Lowry. Now, 
tell us, did you have the feeling, at 
any time during the interview, that 
Mr. Mara felt antagonistic toward 
you personally? 

Lowry. Well, the way he roared 
at me, I thought at first he was going 
to throw me out of the office. 

MarA (as defense counsel). But 
isn’t it possible that Mr. Mara, who 
was very much concerned with get- 
ting work out, might speak in a rather 
loud and curt voice to everyone? 

Lowry. Ye-es-s, I suppose so. Af- 
ter I’d been there a while, I found out 
he spoke that way most of the time. 

Mara (as defense counsel). And 
it is true, isn’t it, Miss Lowry, that 
Mr. Mara gave you a well-planned 
and complete interview? 





“Did you feel he was antagonistic toward you personally?” 
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Lowry, I—I’m not sure if he did 
or not. Just what do you mean—a 
complete interview? 

MarRA (as defense counsel). I mean 
this: Mr. Mara explained company 
policies, procedures, and objectives. 
And he explained to you just where 
you fit in the organization. That’s 
true, isn’t it? 

Lowry. Well, yes, I suppose that’s 
true. But he didn’t have to be so 
abrupt, did he? 

Mara (as defense counsel), That 
will be all, Miss Lowry. Thank you 
very much. 

BELLows. Mr. Prosecutor, call 
your next witness, please. 

MaRaA (as prosecutor). Will Mr. 
George Jeffers please take the stand. 
. . . Now, Mr. Jeffers, you’ve been 
working directly for supervisor Curt 
Mara as a draftsman. That is correct, 
is it not? 

JEFFERS. Yes, sir, that’s correct. 


MARA (as prosecutor), Mr. Jeffers, 
I want you to think back. Can you 
tell the court some particular in- 
stance when your supervisor acted 
—oh, somewhat different from your 
idea of good supervision? 

JEFFERS. I refuse to answer on 
the grounds that it might incriminate 
me in the eyes of my supervisor. 

MARA (as prosecutor). Come, 
come, Mr. Jeffers, I’m not trying to 
get you into trouble. Anything you 
say here will be kept in the court- 
room. Surely Mr. Mara hasn’t bullied 
you to the point where you are afraid 
to speak the truth! 

MarRA (as defense counsel). I ob- 
ject, your Honor, on the grounds 
that the prosecutor is not dealing in 
facts but rather in impressions. 

BELLOws. Objection sustained. 
Clerk, strike that last sentence from 
the record, The witness is instructed 
to answer the question in his own 








“TI wanted those accurate to one ten-thousandth of an inch!” 
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way. Proceed with your answer. 

JEFFERS. Well—ah, it was just last 
week — on Wednesday, I think. I 
brought in the blueprints I’d been 
working on for Mr. Mara’s approval. 

(Flashback showing MaRa’s Office.) 

JEFFERS. Here are the prints, Mr. 
Mara. Been workin’ on ’em so long 
I can see ’em with my eyes closed. 

MARA (as supervisor). Hmm, looks 
like you’ve done a good job here, 
Jeffers. How about these outside 
diameters—are they accurate? 

JEFFERS, They’re fairly accurate, 
I think. I estimated them as closely 
as I could. 

Mara. You estimated them? Now, 
just what do you mean by that? I 
told you I wanted those accurate to 
one ten-thousandths of an inch. 

JEFFERS. These aren’t the detailed 
prints, so I didn’t think it made that 
much difference. 

Mara. You didn’t think? No, I 
guess you didn’t think. Well, thanks 
anyway, Jeffers. Ill put someone else 
on it. 

JEFFERS. But, Mr. Mara, I’ve al- 
ready put a lot of time on those prints. 
If you’ll give me another half day, 
I can— 

Mara (interrupting). No! You’ve 
put quite enough time on it. I have 
something else for you to do. I’ve 
another man I'll put on the prints. 

(Scene shifts back to courtroom.) 

Mara (as prosecutor). Thank you, 
Mr. Jeffers. Thank you very much. 
Now, can you give the court another 
instance? 

JEFFERS. Well, just the other day 
Mr. Mara called me into his office. 


(Flashback to MaRa’s office.) 

MARA (as supervisor). Well, don’t 
just stand there, Jeffers, sit down! 

JEFFERS. Anything wrong, Mr. 
Mara? 

Mara. No—no more than usual. 
Once each year you’re scheduled for 
a performance review. That’s when 
I tell you what I think of the work 
you’ve been doing over the past year. 

JEFFERS (alarmed). You mean 
you've kept score on everything I’ve 
been doing! 

MarA. Don’t be ridiculous! This 
just gives me a chance to point out 
some of the errors in your work. 
You'll have a chance to defend your- 
self. 

(Scene shifts back to courtroom.) 

JEFFERS. We talked for almost an 
hour. 

Mara (as prosecutor). That will 
do very nicely, Mr. Jeffers. Your wit- 
ness for cross-examination, Defense 
Counselor. 

MarRaA (as defense counsel). Thank 
you, Mr. Prosecutor. And now about 
the prints, Mr. Jeffers. You’ve rather 
given the court the impression that 
Mr. Mara is a pretty rough customer 
to do business with. Why do you 
think your supervisor was inclined 
to be rather short with you? 

JEFFERS. Well, I suppose he was 
worried about getting the job out. 
He’s a stickler about getting things 
out on time. 

MaraA (as defense counsel). I see. 
Now, tell me—if you yourself had a 
job to get out, and you wanted that 
job out complete, correct, and on 
time, mightn’t you be inclined to be 
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rather abrupt with an employee who 
fouled it up? 

JEFFERS. Yes... yes, I believe I 
would. 

Mara (as defense counsel). Thank 
you for your honesty, Mr. Jeffers. 
Now, when my learned opponent, 
the prosecutor, started to question 
you a moment ago, you seemed to be 
somewhat fearful for your job. 

JEFFERS. Well, sometimes I am. 
When he snatched that print job away 
from me, I thought I was gone. 

Mara (as defense counsel). All 
right. But isn’t it also true, Mr. Jef- 
fers, that your supervisor has never 
given you any reason for doubting 
your job security? 

JEFFERS. Well, no, nothing con- 
crete—except that he hasn’t given me 
a raise for a long time. 

Mara (as defense counsel). Hasn’t 
given you a raise? It was my im- 
pression that raises were earned, not 
handed out as a gift. But aside from 
that, has Mr. Mara ever said or done 
anything to make you think he might 
drop you from your job? 

JEFFERS, Well, no... 

Mara (as defense counsel). All 
right, then. If he’s never given you 
any reason to doubt your security, 
you must have felt that Mr. Mara 
was sincerely interested in your wel- 
fare. Isn’t that so? 

MaRA (as prosecutor, interrupt- 
ing). I object, your Honor. The de- 
fense is obviously trying to influence 
the answers of the witness. 

BELLows. Objection sustained. 
Counsel is warned against leading the 
witness. You may proceed with your 
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questions, Mr. Defense Counselor. 

Mara (as defense counsel). Now, 
in the course of this performance 
review, will you tell us some of the 
errors which your supervisor noted 
in your work. 

JEFFERS. Well, actually, we found 
a lot more that I had done right than 
wrong. 

MarRA (as defense counsel). You 
use the word “we,” Mr. Jeffers. Why 
is that? From your testimony, I as- 
sumed that your supervisor was go- 
ing to do all the talking. 

JEFFERS. As it worked out, it was 
a mutual affair. More of a—a dis- 
cussion. 

MarA (as defense counsel). Well, 
then, what about the errors the two 
of you talked about? 

JEFFERS. We talked them over and 
decided what would be best to do 
about correcting them. As a matter 
of fact, he showed me how, by cor- 
recting them, I might get a crack at 
a better job. 

MarRA (as defense counsel), Thank 
you. The defense has no more ques- 
tions. The witness is excused. I be- 
lieve I’ve made my point. 

BELLOws. Very well. You may 
call your next witness, Mr. Prose- 
cutor. 

Mara (as prosecutor). The prose- 
cution rests, your Honor, 

BELLows. The court will hear 
your summary later. You may call 
your first witness, Defense Counselor. 

MarA (as defense counsel). All 
right, Mr. Cain. You’ve been work- 
ing for Mr. Mara now for almost— 
oh, four years. You must have a 





pretty good idea of just what kind 
of supervisor he is. 

CAIN. Yes, that’s true. I’ve handled 
a good many assignments for Mr. 
Mara; probably know him better 
than anyone at the office. 

BELLows. The witness is cau- 
tioned against using probabilities. 
The court is interested in facts only. 

Mara (as defense counsel). Now, 
Mr. Cain, will you detail for us a 
particular assignment you handled 
for Mr. Mara. 

CAIN. Well, the biggest assignment 
is the one I’m working on now—the 
vacuum lift job. Mr. Mara called me 
into his office and explained the prob- 
lem about a month ago. 

(Flashback to MARA’s office.) 

MarRA (as supervisor). The prob- 
lem is this, Cain: The sheets come 
down the line in twelve-foot lengths. 
They pass through acid baths here. 
Our job is to get those sheets around 
this corner... 

(Scene shifts back to courtroom) 

Cain. He gave me the complete 
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“I took a deep breath and then shuffled into his office.” 





story. Then he assigned another man 
to work with me. Surprised me at 
first--I couldn’t see any reason for 
it. But he explained that to me. 

(Flashback to MARA’s office.) 

MARA (as supervisor). Bolden, 
here, will help where he can. He 
worked on a somewhat similar prob- 
lem in another part of the plant. Did 
a bang-up job, too. 

(Scene shifts back to courtroom.) 

Cain. With Bolden helping where 
he could, I buckled down to the 
project. The way the boss had set it 
up, I couldn’t help but feel that the 
job was pretty important and that 
he was pretty interested in it himself. 
I turned in a preliminary report last 
week. Yesterday, Mr. Mara called 
and said he wanted to see me in his 
office right away. Man, I was pretty 
shaky—afraid the report had blown 
up. But I couldn’t see any way to 
avoid it, so I took a deep breath and 
shuffled into his office. 

(Flashback to MARA’s office.) 

MARA (as supervisor). About this 
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preliminary report of yours, Cain— 
it’s excellent. I couldn’t have done 
a better job myself. I took it in for 
Mr. Bellows to look over—told him 
it was your project. He was very 
pleased with it. Good work, Cain. 
Now, get back at it. 

(Scene shifts back to courtroom.) 

Cain. When I left the office, it 
must have been hard to see my face 
for teeth—I was smiling from ear to 
ear. Pretty hard to be unhappy with 
a boss like that. 

MarRA (as defense counsel). Thank 
you, Mr. Cain. That will be all. Your 
witness, Mr. Prosecutor. 

MARA (as prosecutor). Mr. Cain, 
you mentioned that when your super- 
visor called you into his office, you 
were pretty shaky—couldn’t see any 
way to avoid seeing him, I think you 
said. Why, Mr. Cain? Why did you 
feel that way? Surely you aren’t afraid 
of him? 

CaIn. Well, you know, sometimes, 
when things don’t go just right, Mr. 
Mara blows his top. 

MaRA (as prosecutor). Thank you, 
Mr, Cain. Thank you very much. 

BELLOws. Let us proceed with the 
trial. Call your next witness, Defense 
Counsel. 

MaRA (as defense counsel). I have 
no more witnesses, your Honor, but 
I have here an exhibit—a single sheet 
of paper. I'd like to enter it in evi- 
dence. Here is the production record 
from Mr. Mara’s office—a list of the 
office accomplishments under his di- 
rection. This evidence speaks for 
itself. 

BELLows. Mark the paper “Ex- 
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hibit A” and place it in evidence. 
Mr. Prosecutor, the court will hear 
your summary first. 

MaRA (as prosecutor). Gentlemen 
of the jury, your course is a clear 
one. There can be but a single de- 
cision. Mr. Mara is guilty of gross 
negligence in the application of the 
principles of supervisory leadership. 

Tell me, can you conceive of a 
man in a supervisory position roaring 
like a Marine sergeant at a young 
lady who had come for an induction 
interview? Will you picture your wife 
or daughter or sweetheart seated in 
that supervisor’s office, subjected to 
the harsh, abrupt manner of super- 
visor Curt Mara. 

Can you imagine an employee so 
frightened of his supervisor that he 
was afraid to tell the truth? You saw 
just that when Mr. Jeffers first refused 
to testify. Do you believe that a com- 
petent supervisor would take a man 
away from a job which was being 
well done except for one small error? 
Could you respect a supervisor who 
explained a performance review as 
a chance to tell an employee what’s 
wrong with him? 

These things you have heard, seen, 
probably felt. My words are supple- 
mental. Your conscience will allow 
you but one answer. Supervisor Curt 
Mara is guilty. 

BELLows. Counsel for the De- 
fense, please make your summary 
now, 

Mara (as defense counsel). Gentle- 
men of the jury. Yes, Curt Mara is 
guilty, guilty beyond any question 
of a doubt. He is guilty of these 











You the jury decide: Is he fit to be a supervisor? 


things: of putting first and foremost 
the task of getting the assignment 
out, meeting production, getting the 
job done. 

Guilty of giving Miss Vivian Lowry 
a full and complete interview, of ex- 
plaining everything about the job to 
her and in a voice she surely should 
have no trouble hearing. 

Guilty of conducting a thorough, 
understanding performance review 
with George Jeffers. Guilty of assign- 
ing another man to handle Mr. Jef- 
fers’ job when, in his own studied 
opinion, Mr. Jeffers wasn’t capable 
of getting the job correctly finished. 

Guilty of giving Trace Cain com- 
plete information on a job before 
assigning it, then recognizing that 
another man, one Mr. Bolden, had 
experience that would prove bene- 
ficial, and assigning him to the job 
also. Guilty of inspiring the men to 
do their very best, and then making 
certain that full recognition was 
given for the job they did. 


Yes, gentlemen, supervisor Curt 
Mara is guilty—guilty of a production 
record to which this paper, “Exhibit 
A,” bears mute testimony, one of the 
best production records in the plant. 

Gentlemen of the jury, find Curt 
Mara guilty of these things. You must 
then find him not guilty as charged. 

BELLows. Gentlemen of the jury, 
you have heard the evidence. Weigh 
it well. Make your decision without 
personal prejudice or bias. Be pre- 
pared to tell this court what your 
verdict is. Your verdict must be 
based upon the evidence and the facts 
as you find them. Try to arrive at a 
verdict that will be both honest and 
fair. @ 





NOTE: The preceding article 
is based on the script of Ford 
Motor Company's sound slide 
film “What Is the Verdict?" 
a supervisory training film 
prepared by the Training De- 
partment, Industrial Relations 
Staff, of Ford Motor Company. 
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By Gordon S. Sargent 


There are always people who can 


find reasons why a new idea won’t work, 


yet they rarely have any of their 
own. They’re idea killers 


 Papreead time an improved model of 
an electronic brain is introduced, 
the designers compare it to the hu- 
man brain, proudly pointing out that 
the machine can solve problems in an 
hour that might take a man several 
months. Despite its amazing speed 
and accuracy, however, the mechani- 
cal brain can only solve a problem 
when it has all the information. It’s 
confused by unneeded facts, and if 
there isn’t enough information, it re- 
jects the problem unsolved. 
The human brain, though slower 
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and less accurate, has the power to 
“think up,” to improvise, to create. 
There are a great many people, how- 
ever, who prefer to think like me- 
chanical brains. They are only com- 
fortable when familiar facts are going 
through the same old slots in their 
minds. As a result, they come up with 
the same old tried and true answers. 
When they encounter new ideas or 
new thoughts, they have a tendency to 
reject them. One of the main reasons 
for this kind of reaction is laziness: 
it’s easier to go through the old famil- 








iar thinking motions than it is to think 
creatively. 

This doesn’t mean that there isn’t 
a definite place for the kind of think- 
ing needed in making decisions — 
using good judgment, eying plans and 
proposals critically. The ability to 
weigh facts and to reach a decision is 
of course a vital asset for anyone in 
a management position. But an over- 
developed ability to evaluate can be 
a trap. The kind of thinking that may 
contribute to sound, seasoned judg- 
ment may, unfortunately, stifle cre- 
ativity. 

The management man who exerts 
all his mental effort toward “pat- 
terned” thinking at the expense of 
creative thinking can easily become 
a closed-minded obstructionist. If he 
is overly skeptical, his approach will 
be negative. He’ll be spending more 
time thinking about why something 
won’t work than in trying to figure 
out how to make it work. He’ll be- 
come cold to new ideas, although 
he’ll seldom have any himself. His 
negative approach will eventually dry 
up the flow of new ideas from his 
subordinates. He’ll be left high and 
dry—a good judge with nothing to 
judge. 

There are, of course, some jobs 
that require aggressive skepticism. 
The men who hold these positions 


have to develop judgment to a high 
degree. A classic example of this is 
the man who was given the job of 
throwing good oranges in one pile 
and bad oranges in another. He quit 
after the first day because he couldn’t 
stand making all the decisions. But in 
most situations—in business, indus- 
try, and life generally—overpattern- 
ized thinking represents a real threat 
to creativity, particularly since peo- 
ple tend to become more conserva- 
tive as they get older. 

The way to avoid becoming overly 
critical is to ventilate the brain with 
creative thoughts. Develop the habit 
of spending part of each week trying 
to think up new ideas that could be 
applied to the job. The ideas may not 
be the best in the world, but at least 
they'll be there. Exercising the brain 
is like exercising the body: the more 
you do the easier it gets. 

Alex Osborn, in his book Your 
Creative Power, outlines some of the 
obstacles to creative thinking: 

Making judgments too soon 

Fear of failure 

Passive reading 

Spectatorship 

Excessive modesty 

False dignity 

Perfectionism 

Daydreaming 

Worry 





Mr. Sargent is Training Director of Spiegel, Chicago, a mail-order company. He has held 
this post for 10 years and has been with the company for 12 years. He received a B.Sc. 
degree from Northwestern University in 1937, and is a member of the Illinois Training 
Directors’ Association and the American Society of Training Directors. This is his second 


article in Supervisory Management. 
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Self-discouragement 

As an aid in creating ideas, Mr. 
Osborn suggests developing the fol- 
lowing habits and practices: 

Curiosity 

Firsthand experience 

Travel 

Reading with purpose 

Personal contacts 

Self-education 

Taking notes 

Keeping files 

Solving puzzles 

Self-encouragement 

Many times creative thinking is re- 
garded as a luxury that can be en- 
joyed by only a talented few. A man 
may feel he’s not qualified to indulge 
in the realm of ideas, or he may feel 
it’s not his responsibility to change 
the way things are being done at pres- 
ent. He may find many reasons to 
avoid creative thinking. But the main 
reason will probably be that he’s 
lazy. Creative thinking is work, and a 


lot of people aren’t willing to devote 
the mental energy that is required. 

It doesn’t call for much mental 
muscle to apply what we already 
know. And being human, that’s what 
we prefer to do. It’s much easier to 
say, “This is how we did it last year,” 
than it is to think up new ideas, new 
plans, and new ways of handling a 
problem. 

The net result of any one idea may 
not make a very big splash. Past aver- 
ages indicate that only about two out 
of ten of them work successfully, but 
those ten ideas have to be developed 
first to get the two good ones. 

There’s a legend that Alexander 
the Great once wept because there 
were no new worlds to conquer, but 
people have gone on opening up new 
worlds almost every year. Even to- 
day, just in the world of business, 
there are thousands of new ideas and 
adaptations of existing ideas just 
waiting to be “had.” @ 





Supervising Women 





Industry lists over 2,700 job categories for the female worker. The same 
basic rules apply in training and supervising men and women, but supervisors 
should remember: 


¢ Women tend to be more sensitive to criticism than men—so criticism should 
be constructive and used sparingly. 

e Women are more sensitive to their surroundings than men, and react more 
strongly to the cleanliness and neatness of their workplace and washrooms. 

e It may be necessary to get them down to business occasionally, but they 
more readily acquire a team spirit. 

Women have been found to excel on jobs that: 

e Require close attention to details and a high degree of finger dexterity and 
eye and hand coordination. 

e Require inspection of parts—especially small parts and assemblies. 

e Involve work to close tolerances. 

e Involve working with precision tools and small machinery. 


—Supervisory Development Program, Naval Ordnance Plant, Minneapolis 
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How advertising affects 
you and your job... 


By Lloyd E. Partain 








Whether you realize it or not, in one 
way or another, your job depends on the 


mass selling power of advertising 


A PLANT could turn out products 
night and day, but no matter 
how good they were, no matter how 
reasonably priced they might be, they 
wouldn’t sell themselves. First, people 
have to be told that a product exists, 
and then they have to be told what’s 
good about it. That’s one of the jobs 
of advertising—to inform the public. 
The other function of advertising 
is to create and build markets. Manu- 
facturing and processing fill the dis- 
tribution pipelines at one end, and it’s 
up to advertising and selling to empty 
them at the other end. 

Some people are inclined to give 
advertising a black eye because they 
think it adds to the cost of a product. 
It doesn’t. If it weren’t for advertis- 
ing, the cost of everything from TV 
sets to razor blades would be consid- 


erably higher. Advertising creates 
mass markets, which make low-cost 
mass production possible and enable 
manufacturers to produce economic- 
ally all the mechanical conveniences 
we now take for granted. The refrig- 
erator, the washing machine, and the 
electric sewing machine are ex- 
amples. And advertising speeds ac- 
ceptance of new products, such as 
prepared foods, plastics, and new 
fibers like rayon, nylon, and Orlon. 

But perhaps the best example of 
the value of advertising is the auto- 
mobile. Without the mass production 
and the mass distribution the auto- 
mobile has attained through advertis- 
ing, it might still be a curiosity, a toy, 
or a luxury of the wealthy; a primitive 
machine lacking all the refinements of 
engineering and style that the auto- 
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mobile industry has achieved. Only 
a few handmade cars produced for 
a few people would cost a prohibitive 
price. Widely advertised, the auto- 
mobile is mass-produced at a price 
low enough to be within the reach of 
the average American family. 

In countries where mass produc- 
tion is not used, where advertising is 
not understood and applied, this is 
not so. Many people still walk or 
go on bicycles. In the United States, 
the automobile, once a pleasure item, 
has become almost a necessity. The 
automobile has revolutionized Ameri- 
can life. Widespread acceptance of 
the automobile built Detroit, and cre- 
ated thousands of jobs in the industry 
and hundreds of thousands of other 
jobs for those who supply the industry 
—in garages and repair shops, in filling 
stations, in the tire industry and many 
others. The widespread acceptance of 
the automobile has been brought 
about to a large extent by advertising. 

You can find an example of what 
I mean even closer home. Your wife 
sees a dress advertised in a magazine. 
She likes it and wants it. Later she 
sees in a newspaper ad that the dress 
is on sale at a local department store. 
The next day she goes downtown and 
buys it. She has bought something 
she wants. She has spent some of your 
money. She also has helped advertis- 
ing exert its force. Her purchase has 


helped make a job for the clerk who 
sold her the dress, the retailer, the 
wholesaler, the trucker, the manu- 
facturer of the dress, the manufac- 
turer of the cloth, the thread manu- 
facturer, the manufacturer of the dye- 
stuffs used with the fabric, and many 
other people involved in making that 
dress and getting it to the point of 
sale. In the purchase of that dress, 
your wife became an economic force 
stimulated through advertising. She 
acts as such in the purchase of the 
other things she buys, not only for her- 
self but for the rest of the family. So do 
you—and your advertising-supported 
job makes it possible for you to be 
able to support the jobs of many 
other people through your purchases. 


The myth of higher prices 


To those who complain about the 
cost of advertising increasing the 
price of a product, the truth is that 
advertising adds so small an amount 
to the cost that it makes no appre- 
ciable difference in the price paid 
by the consumer. The price would be 
many times higher if advertising did 
not provide the mass consumption 
that makes possible the economies 
and efficiencies of mass production. 
The actual cost of advertising aver- 
ages less than three cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

For example, an advertising page 
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in one of our widely circulated maga- 
zines costs about %3 of one cent per 
copy. The cost of advertising one 
brand of nationally advertised soups 
has long been estimated by its pro- 
ducer at 17/100 of a cent per can. A 
manufacturer of nationally advertised 
biscuits reports his advertising ex- 
penditure at less than 1/10 of a cent 
for a 10-cent package. The advertis- 
ing cost for a 15-cent package of 
breakfast food is 3/10 of a cent. 
On a passenger car, the advertising 
amounts to about as much as the 
extra cost of white-wall tires over 
regular tires. And remember again 
that soup, cereal, or a car would cost 
much more if mass production were 
not made possible through mass con- 
sumption. 

Another important factor is that 
an advertised product is usually a 
better product. Through his advertis- 
ing, the manufacturer of branded 
merchandise announces his pride in, 
and his responsibility for, the brand 
he manufactures. He knows only too 
well that his brand must be all that 
he claims it is in his advertising. If 
it isn’t, all the advertising in the world 
won’t keep the public sold on it. 

Advertising pays. You’ve heard 
that phrase often. Unlike some re- 
peated statements, this one is true. 
Advertising pays in many ways. It 
may produce immediate sales. Per- 
haps more important, it establishes 
the name of a company or its product 
firmly in the public mind and keeps 
it there. Almost all the company or 
brand names you can remember off- 
hand are those of advertisers who 





have been advertising for a long time 
and whose products have lived up to 
the claims made for them. 

Not long ago, an advertising man 
in New York had an inspiration. He 
was watching a male model posing 
for some photographs in a brand- 
name shirt. Suddenly the idea came to 
him that it might be effective to put 
an eye patch on the man. It was done. 
The picture was taken. When the ad 
was published in magazines, the man 
behind the eye patch and the shirt 
became a sensation. He became, as 
an article in Harper’s phrased it, “the 
man of distinction’s man of distinc- 
tion.” A lot of people had a lot of fun 
out of it. So did the manufacturers of 
the shirt. Within a week they had to 
tell the retailers that every shirt was 
sold out. 


A never-ending effort 


Sometimes a one-shot like this can 
produce amazing results, but it is con- 
tinued, long-sustained, repeated ad- 
vertising, year after year, that keeps 
industries and companies going on a 
sound and profitable basis and makes 
jobs. As someone once pointed out, 
“You are not selling a standing army. 
You are selling a parade.” 

People come and go out of the 
market. Old ones die. Young ones 
grow up to become purchasers in 
their own right. They have to be sold. 
News of a product has to be kept be- 
fore an ever-changing market. Even 
if people have heard of what you have 
to sell, their memories are short. They 
have to be reminded again and again. 

Arrow once meant a famous col- 
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lar. Now it means an equally famous 
brand of men’s shirts. It took adver- 
tising over a period of many years to 
imprint that name on the public mind. 

Philip Wrigley, Jr., chairman of 
the Wrigley Company, is said to have 
engaged in a dining-car conversation 
with a chance acquaintance. The 
other man asked Wrigley why, since 
his chewing gum was the best-known 
in the world, he didn’t stop advertis- 
ing and save the money. 

“How fast,” asked Wrigley, “did 
the conductor tell us this train is go- 
ing?” 

“About eighty miles an hour.” 

“Hmmm,” observed Wrigley, “that 
momentum should carry us quite a 
few miles. Let’s demand that the lo- 
comotive be unhooked from this 
train. That would save the railroad— 
of which I am a stockholder—a lot of 
money.” 

Wrigley might have added that 
once the car has stopped, it takes a 
lot of effort to get it started again. 
And sometimes you can’t start it 
at all. 


Salesmen not enough 


Your company, like every com- 
pany, has its sales force. The sales- 
men try to sell directly to industrial 
purchasers or on down through a 
chain of distribution from wholesaler 
through retailer to the consumer. This 
is called push selling, and no one can 
minimize its importance. The trouble 
is it cannot do the whole job. Knowl- 
edge of a product continually dimin- 
ishes from point of manufacture to 
point of sale. The salesman handling 
a product in a store has nowhere near 
the knowledge and interest in it that 
the people who make it do. In any 
event, a sales force, no matter how 
large or how skilled, can’t possibly 
contact every potential customer. 

Manufacturers have learned that 
they cannot rely upon this kind of 
selling alone. They have learned that 
through advertising they can take 
their sales story directly to whole- 
salers, retailers, store clerks, and the 
consumer. That’s the why of adver- 
tising. 





Labor disputes cannot be avoided by one side to a dispute; both sides must be 
willing to resolve the problems. And we should always bear in mind that there 
is always a third party involved in labor disputes—the general public. It has a 
real stake. Any labor dispute, no matter how small, affects the public in the 
form of purchasing power in that particular community. 


—Robert I. Wishart, in AMA’s Personnel Series No. 162 


In 1914, the average factory worker worked 20 hours and 48 minutes to buy 
his wife a pair of shoes. Now he works about 8 hours to buy the same shoes. 
He worked 24 minutes in 1914 to buy a quart of milk; now he works about 
8 minutes. A dozen eggs necessitated physical effort of one hour and 35 
minutes on his part in 1914, but today he buys the eggs by working about 


25 minutes. 
—A. A. Togeson, in AMA’s Marketing Series No. 96 
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GOSSIP can be 





If a harmful rumor gets started in a plant 









or office, it can have explosive effects. 


Here are the facts on why people gossip 


H-’E you ever played “Gossip” at 

a party? In this game, one per- 
son whispers a story to his neighbor, 
who then whispers it to another, until 
the story has made the rounds of the 
room. The last person to get the 
“news” then tells the group what he 


heard, and the person who started 
the rumor repeats what he actually 
said. The difference is usually so great 
that the guests get a laugh at how the 
original story was changed in the re- 
telling. 

In the game, the story is repeated 


Adapted from an article in the February, 1956, issue of The Aultman Trailblazer 
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by each person as soon as he hears 
it, yet major changes still take place. 
With real rumors, the lapse between 
the time one person hears a rumor 
and the time he tells it to someone 
else greatly increases the chance that 
the original story will be altered dras- 
tically. If a few juicy rumors get out 
of hand in a plant or office, they can 
ruin the atmosphere in a department. 
Knowing how rumors grow and some 
of the reasons people pass them on 
can help a supervisor scotch the 
stories before they have a chance to 
cause real trouble. 


The rumor pattern 


Psychologists say the distortions 
that people put into rumors generally 
follow a consistent pattern. Here’s an 
example of a story and how it might 
be changed at each step in the rumor 
pattern: 

Jim Brown has landed a good job 
with a company in Connecticut. He 
has been planning the move for some 
time, but kept his plans to himself 
until everything was firm. Yesterday, 
he told you that he was scheduled to 
start the new job next week. You like 
Jim and are glad he’s getting ahead, 
so you tell a friend: 

“T hear Jim Brown is leaving town 
next week to take a new job in Con- 
necticut. He ought to make out all 
right.” This is gossip, but the news 
and the way it’s presented are harm- 
less. Given a few twists, however, the 
news can become harmful. 

Levelling. This is the first step in 
the rumor pattern. Important details, 
which put a different light on a story, 
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are chopped off in the telling. They 
may be left out because they were 
forgotten or perhaps even omitted 
maliciously. It may be that the 
speaker wants to entertain his audi- 
ence with a juicy bit of news, and the 
details would spoil its punch. As a 
result, the news about Jim Brown 
might be repeated this way: 

“Say, did you hear about Jim 
Brown’s leaving town next week to 
take some sort of a job in Connecti- 
cut?” The speaker uses a “top secret” 
undertone in passing on the story. 

Sharpening. In the second step 
of the rumor pattern, the gossiper 
takes the most conspicuous features 
of the story and sharpens them to 
make a more tasty story: 

“Did you hear that Jim Brown is 
leaving town next week to take some 
kind of a job in Connecticut? Seems 
sort of sudden, doesn’t it? I wonder 
why he wants to leave? Maybe he’s 
gotten into some sort of trouble .. .” 

Full-Bloomed. Just how fully 
bloomed the story becomes depends 
on the imagination, self-interest, 
prejudice, and emotional responses 
of the people who tell it — and the 
people who listen. The listener may 
not even hear the important word 
“maybe.” The listener will accept the 
story as fact and pass it on, often 
after adding his own guesses: 

“Keep this under your hat, but I 
hear Jim Brown has gotten into some 
kind of serious trouble. He’s leaving 
town next week for some place in 
Connecticut. I wonder what he did?” 

It’s only a matter of time until the 
story gets back to Jim Brown, and 








when it does, he won’t recognize it. 
Chances are, though, he’ll remember 
the people he told the news to in the 
first place, and it’s not likely he’ll be 
sending them many picture post cards 
from Connecticut. 


Why do people gossip? 


Psychologists point out that in gos- 
siping a person is trying to satisfy an 
inner need. Sometimes people gossip 
because they’re trying to overcome a 
sense of insecurity. For instance, a 
person may not know how to talk 
interestingly about travel, current 
news, or other impersonal topics, so 
he tosses in tidbits of gossip instead. 
Or a person who has not as yet made 
a place for himself may gossip about 
others to make up for his own short- 
comings. 

A person may gossip because he 
craves attention and has found that 
by dropping a conversational bomb- 
shell people become interested, if 
only for a fleeting moment. 

If he is seeking a feeling of self- 
importance, gossip is his ego-booster. 
The “I know something you don’t 
know” urge is strong. Being in the 


know and being the first one to spread 
the news may give a person a false 
sense of prestige for the moment. In 
order to make his news more interest- 
ing and to keep the attention of his 
audience, he doesn’t stick to the facts. 
Instead, he custom-makes the tale to 
suit his fancy. 

Another reason people may gossip 
is because their own lives are dull. 
Talking about somebody else’s ac- 
tions, especially if they are spicy, 
adds a little excitement to an other- 
wise humdrum existence. 

Psychologists say that from the 
type of gossip others pass on, you can 
get a good indication of their inner 
fears and hidden feelings — emotions 
they may not even be aware of them- 
selves. 

It’s natural to be interested in other 
people and to pass on bits of news 
about them. Whether this news be- 
comes harmful gossip depends a lot 
on how it’s told and to whom it’s told. 
But what has to be remembered is 
that gossip can be like a stick of dyna- 
mite: once the fuse is lit there’s little 
that can be done except to stand back 
and wait for the blast. @ 





The Chief Collective Bargainers 


In the day-to-day relationship with the hourly workers and union stewards 
in the handling of grievances, foremen conduct more collective bargaining 
than is done in contract negotiations. This bargaining overshadows in impor- 
tance, in the time it takes, and in the cost the bargaining that takes place every 
year or two concerning the terms of the contract. Many terms of the contract 
derive from decisions of the foremen in the plants, and it is they who, day 
by day, interpret and exercise the right it reserves to the company to manage 
the plants and to direct and control the working force. 


-~Earle E. Langeland, in AMA’s Manufacturing Series No. 213 
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By Calvin L. McCoy 





Discharges—and even less drastic disciplinary 


measures—can have serious repercussions 


unless the supervisor has a solid case 


| a the supervisor doesn’t know his 

way around when it comes to dis- 
cipline, he’s headed for trouble and 
so is his company. The problem is 
particularly serious when discipline 
involves firing a worker. If the super- 
visor doesn’t have a solid case, the 
results can be explosive. Those under 
him will resent his unfairness, and dis- 
content will spread through the de- 
partment. If there’s a union involved, 
there’s a good chance the discharge 
won’t stick, and management may 
have to back down to the union at the 
arbitration table. 

A supervisor’s effectiveness in 
maintaining discipline in his depart- 
ment depends in part on his skill in 
human relations, his tact, and his 
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firmness. But there are certain basic 
techniques that can make the job 
easier and result in a more effective 
disciplinary policy. 

As one of the first fundamentals in 
maintaining discipline, the supervisor 
should establish clearly in his own 
mind, and in the minds of his men, 
definite standards for acceptable and 
unacceptable conduct. When a man 
gets a little too far over the line, the 
situation calls for disciplinary action. 

At this point, the supervisor should 
find out exactly what happened, rate 
the seriousness of the offense, and 
then fit the discipline to the case. A 
high degree of good judgment is nec- 
essary even where guideposts of dis- 
cipline are well defined in a rule book 





























or policy manual. For instance, the 
rule may call for a light disciplinary 
measure for breaking a certain rule, 
but if an employee continually breaks 
that rule, a more severe disciplinary 
measure may be called for. 

The supervisor should be consist- 
ent in carrying out discipline and 
therefore must set up a clear-cut pro- 
cedure. This calls for a limited amount 
of paper work, but, in most cases, it 
pays off. 

While there are certain childish 
pranks and immature conduct that 
can be ignored, and there are many 
cases where only a stern word is nec- 
essary, it is generally good practice 
for the supervisor to record every in- 
cident and whatever punishment was 


handed out. This record should be 
handled in a businesslike way and 
should contain such information as 
the date, the employee’s name, clock 
number, occupation, a detailed de- 
scription of the incident, the names 
of the people involved, the names of 
witnesses, a statement of the super- 
visor’s recommended discipline, a 
record of the action actually taken, 
and the signatures of all who partici- 
pated in reaching the decision. 
Copies of the “incident record” 
should be given to the disciplined em- 
ployee and the union representative, 
if there is one. In many plants, the 
union will refuse to accept a copy, 
but this attitude does not discount the 
importance of the record. 





Mr. McCoy is Director of Personnel for the Murray Ohio Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 
Before joining Murray Ohio, he served as Director of Industrial Relations for nine 
years at Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc. A graduate of Fenn College and Cleveland 
Law School, Mr. McCoy is a founder member of the American Society of Personnel 
Administration and handles arbitration of labor disputes in the Cleveland area. 
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Often many of these incident re- 
ports will be filed in a worker’s per- 
sonnel folder before any serious dis- 
ciplinary action is taken. For ex- 
ample, he may be warned several 
times about various minor infractions 
of the rules. He may be punished by 
“time off,” or he may be suspended 
for a few days without pay while his 
case is investigated. 


When discharge becomes necessary 


The use of incident reports is sim- 
ply an unbiased, systematic method 
of recording disciplinary measures. 
The records for each employee pro- 
vide information that can be used in 
taking action in the future. It lessens 
the possibility that decisions will be 
prejudiced or based on snap judg- 
ments. And many times, just the fact 
that there is a record will stop an em- 
ployee from doing something that 
would result in his being discharged, 
because he knows exactly how much 
rope he has. Some employees, how- 
ever, will not buckle down as a result 
of warnings and moderate discipline, 
and it may become necessary to dis- 
charge them for the good of the de- 
partment. 

The chief requirement in cases 
where an employee has to be let go, 
particularly when a union is involved, 
is that the supervisor should have 
definite grounds for discharge. There 
is often a tendency to build up a case 
against an employee that may be very 
real in the supervisor’s mind but 
doesn’t lend itself to a rational presen- 
tation and may be difficult to prove. 

For example, the supervisor may 
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notice that a man’s appearance is 
sloppy, that he doesn’t mix with 
others in the department, that he 
avoids contact with everyone, that he 
resents being approached by his su- 
pervisor, and that he never returns a 
greeting. These characteristics may 
make the man undesirable, and at 
times his presence in the department 
may be objectionable. However, no 
attempt should be made to fire him 
unless there’s a real reason to do so. 
The discharge just won’t stick. 

In fact, if he produces up to stand- 
ard and stays out of serious trouble, 
the man may even grow old on the 
payroll without changing his attitude 
one bit. But usually an undesirable 
employee will establish a clear pat- 
tern of poor conduct, sufficient to 
cause his discharge, if the supervisor 
has the patience to wait it out. Hasty 
action often ruins a case that could 
be won by a little more recorded ex- 
perience with the employee. Unless a 
company that has to deal with a union 
has a solid case, no attempt should 
be made to discharge an employee. 

The decision for or against dis- 
charge should be reached only after 
all the facts and circumstances have 
been carefully examined. A confer- 
ence should be called to discuss the 
strong and weak points of the com- 
pany’s case, and everyone in the com- 
pany who can contribute to the suc- 
cess of the case should be called in. 

It’s vital to have a labor-relations 
expert in on the conference. Some 
companies rely on their personnel ad- 
ministrator or their industrial-rela- 
tions head for advice on these mat- 








ters, while others also employ outside 
advisors for counsel. These are the 
men who will have to handle the tech- 
nical details of defending the dis- 
charge, so they should be in on the 
decision. Through experience, too, 
the labor-relations people can usually 
predict with a great degree of accu- 
racy the company’s chances of mak- 
ing the discharge stick. 

In the conference, the supervisor 
presents the case, properly docu- 
mented with incident reports and wit- 
nesses. The labor-relations expert 
reviews the merits of the case and 
decides whether the discharge is 
proper and can be defended if chal- 
lenged. 

If the decision is to go ahead with 
the discharge, the supervisor has to 


be extremely careful. It’s best to spell 
out the reasons for the discharge in 
writing and to give a copy to the em- 
ployee who’s being fired. The labor- 
relations expert should be consulted 
in making out the discharge slip, to 
make certain there are no loopholes 
or statements that can be interpreted 
the wrong way. If there are several 
reasons for discharging a worker, 
they should all be written down on 
the discharge slip in the order of 
their importance. 

Where a union contract is in- 
volved, there is often a hearing for 
the discharged employee. At this 
meeting, the employee and his union 
representatives will try to convince 
the company that the discharge was 
not justified, while the company will 
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“Then one month they gave me my deductions instead 
of my salary, and I got across the border with it!” 
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present its reasons for letting the 
worker go. 

If the company has a strong case, 
the union will usually attempt a com- 
promise of some sort. This may take 
the form of a recommendation for 
time off, without pay. Of course, 
there are cases where a reduction of 
the penalty is good business, but 
this course should be followed only 
when there are enough other con- 
siderations to support the change of 
position. 

If the company stands pat on its 
discharge, the union and the em- 
ployee may decide to bring it to ar- 
bitration. Most union agreements 
provide that the union must notify 
management of its intent to arbitrate 
within five or ten days. 


The arbitration procedure 


The collective-bargaining agree- 
ment usually sets forth the details 
and mechanics of arbitration. In ad- 
dition, the American Arbitration As- 
sociation has established excellent 
rules for arbitration. The method of 
selecting an arbitrator varies from 
company to company. Some com- 
panies and unions prefer to select an 
arbitrator who is satisfactory to both, 
and employ him as long as he re- 
mains satisfactory to both parties. 
Others select an arbitrator for each 
case. 

Whatever the method of choosing 
the arbitrator, the principles of arbi- 
tration remain the same. Arbitration 
is not a legal proceeding, but it has 
many of the same features. The de- 
gree of formality is largely deter- 
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mined by the arbitrator himself. 
Most demand an orderly presenta- 
tion from both sides and insist that 
anyone who is talking be permitted to 
continue without interruption. Usu- 
ally the arbitrator will make notes of 
the important points of the dispute 
and question both sides to determine 
the truth and develop the facts. At 
the insistence of either side, witnesses 
may be sworn in before giving tes- 
timony. 


Contents of the brief 


Most contracts provide that each 
party submit briefs of the case, either 
before arbitration or at the beginning 
of the presentation. The brief serves 
as evidence of good faith by both 
sides. It sets forth their positions in 
writing, with exhibits and other sup- 
porting data, before the arbitration 
begins. In effect, the brief says, “This 
is where I stand, unless I am called 
on by the opposing party to counter 
or prove something more.” Since the 
supervisor was usually at the scene 
of the action that resulted in the dis- 
charge, he is better qualified than 
anyone to furnish the information for 
the company’s brief. 

A meeting is usually held to de- 
velop the facts needed to prepare the 
brief. At the meeting, the discharged 
employee’s personnel file is discussed, 
and all misconduct and infractions of 
the rules are noted as support for 
the discharge action. It may be nec- 
essary to take some of the documents 
out of the personnel file for use as 
exhibits. The supervisor should ex- 
plain in detail everything he thinks 








will be of value to the company’s 
case and also provide any informa- 
tion that may favor the opposition. 
After all the facts have been gath- 
ered, the brief is then written. 

The brief should explain the com- 
pany’s case clearly and should in- 
clude all available documentation 
and proof. Although arbitrators in 
general do not follow precedents set 
by other cases, they will often give 
serious consideration to the language 
of previous opinions. As a result, it 
is often desirable to include previous 
decisions that are relevant to the case 
in the brief. 

The supervisor’s incident reports 
and written records of disciplinary 
actions are often enough to support 
a discharge. Other helpful exhibit 
material may include a copy of the 
collective-bargaining agreement and 
affidavits from various witnesses to 
support the company’s case. After 
the brief is written, the supervisor 
should study it carefully to be sure 
that there is nothing he can add to 
strengthen the company’s case. Un- 
derstanding the brief will also help 
him when he gives testimony in the 
arbitration hearing. Since the super- 
visor is usually recognized by the 
arbitrator as the man who has most 
of the firsthand information, he 
should be thoroughly sure of the 
meaning of every statement in the 
brief. 

During arbitration of the case, 
the supervisor should be careful to 
show no signs of emotion, dislike, or 
bias. He should be calm and keep 
his voice and temper under control. 


Regardless of what may be said on 
the other side of the table, even 
though it may be contrary to the 
truth, the supervisor must keep cool 
if he is to make a favorable impres- 
sion on the arbitrator. Arbitration is 
won or lost on the basis of the facts 
and their presentation—hot tempers, 
insults, and shouting never add any- 
thing to the case and can even con- 
vert a possible win into a loss. 


The post-hearing brief 


After the arbitration hearing is 
ended, both sides may want to file 
post-hearing briefs. The post-hearing 
brief is often necessary to counter 
“surprises” brought out by the op- 
position. For example, in many cases, 
it is impossible to anticipate all the 
points the union will bring up, and 
sometimes, if these points are left 
unanswered, they can seriously dam- 
age the company’s case. The super- 
visor can usually be helpful in pro- 
viding information for the post-hear- 
ing brief. Perhaps one of the union’s 
surprises will prod his memory 
enough to produce further material 
to support the company’s cause. 

Ordinarily, the arbitrator asks that 
post-hearing briefs be filed within 
five days following the arbitration, 
and he usually renders his opinion 
within 15 days after that. The super- 
visor should be among the first to 
know the decision, but he should not 
spread the news about the decision 
among the workers in his depart- 
ment. This is true regardless of the 
outcome of the case. 

The supervisor must be a good 
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loser as well as a good winner. Since In summary, a foreman can main- 
there is usually a great deal of feel- _ tain discipline most effectively by: 
ing in the department where the dis- 1. Setting a yardstick for behavior. 
charge was made, the supervisor 2. Keeping complete records of dis- 


should not fan the flame. If he does, ciplinary actions. 

it will only lead to further friction, 3. Providing information for the dis- 
and since most arbitration awards charge and arbitration procedures. 
are binding, nothing can be accom- 4. Maintaining his composure at the 
plished by rehashing them publicly. arbitration. 

When the contest is over, it should 5. Keeping quiet about the out- 
be forgotten. come. # 





Checklist for Safety Inspection 


To improve the effectiveness of safety inspections, here is a list, drawn up 
by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company, of things to look for when making 
such an inspection: 

1. Do men operate machinery or use tools, appliances, or other equipment 
without authority? 

2. Are they working or operating at unsafe speeds? 

3. Have guards been removed, or have guards or other safety devices 
been rendered ineffective? 

4. Do men use defective tools or equipment, use tools or equipment in 
unsafe ways, or use hands or body instead of tools? 

5. Do they overload, crowd, arrange, or handle objects or materials 
unsafely? 

6. Do men stand or work under suspended loads, open hatches, shafts, or 
scaffolds; or ride loads; or get on or off equipment or vehicles in motion; 
or walk on railroad tracks; or cross car tracks or vehicle thoroughfares 
except at crossings? 

7. Do they repair or adjust equipment in motion, under pressure, electri- 
cally charged, or containing dangerous substances? 

8. Does anyone distract the attention of, or startle, other workers? 

9. Is there any failure to use safety devices or protective clothing? 

10. Are there any other unsafe acts being performed? 





If a man has talent and cannot use it, he has failed. If he has talent and 
uses only half of it, he has partly failed. If he has talent and learns some- 
how to use the whole of it, he has gloriously succeeded, and won a satis- 
faction and a triumph few men will ever know. 


—Thomas Wolfe 














how many of 


these bother you? 


Hs a group of questions to test 
your skill as a supervisor. They 
are based on articles that appeared 
in the first six issues of SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT and deal with prob- 
lems that a supervisor has to face al- 
most every day. The questions aren’t 
designed to test your memory of spe- 
cific articles, and the answers given 
aren’t necessarily the only right ones; 
on some of the problems there may 
not be any “right” answers. The idea 
of the quiz is primarily to focus your 
thinking on specific problems of 
supervision that may be bothering 
you. 
1. A common misconception is that 
absenteeism among employees on 
hourly wages doesn’t cost a company 








money, since it doesn’t have to pay for 
work that isn’t done. Actually, losses to 
the company far outweigh the amount 
of pay the worker loses. Can you name 
some of the ways a company loses when 
an hourly paid worker is absent? 

1. Idle machinery and unused in- 
vestment. 2. Disrupted schedules and 
inconvenienced customers. 3. Higher 
inventory caused by delay in ship- 
ment. 4. Spoilage from substitute 
workers having to do jobs for which 
they have not been trained. 5. Over- 
time premiums paid to make up for 
lost time. 

Louis E. Newman covers this topic’ 
in “What Makes the Absentee Tick?” 
April, page 6. 


2. Can you list some of the qualities 
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that workers look for in a foreman? 

Having competent technical 
knowledge about the job, avoiding 
the use of constant and unnecessary 
pressure in handling workers, back- 
ing up employees in their dealings 
with higher management. 

For a more complete breakdown 
on the kind of person workers want 
for a foreman, see “What Makes a 
‘Good’ Foreman?” by Arthur N. 
Turner, December, 1955, page 25. 


3. Informing workers about a new 
wage-incentive standard is necessary to 
make the wage-incentive system a suc- 
cess. What is some of the information the 
supervisor should cover in orienting em- 
ployees to a new incentive stand 1rd? 

1. The conditions under which the 
job was studied (workplace, ma- 
terials, methods, quality specifica- 
tions). 2. Results of study (the 
operator’s performance during study, 
working pace, earning potential if 
standard is maintained). 3. Methods 
by which the workers can compute 
their incentive earnings. 

W. C. Cooling fully covers the 
delicate business of installing a new 
wage-incentive standard in “How to 
Live with Wage Incentives,” March, 
page 46. 


4. Accident repeaters or accident- 
prone workers can be dangerous to have 
around the plant or office. What are 
some of the characteristics common to 
accident-prone people that might help 
a supervisor spot a potentially danger- 
ous worker before a serious accident 
occurs? 

Usually he’ll have a history of 
regular, though perhaps minor, mis- 
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haps. Other characteristics common 
to accident repeaters are an attitude 
of indifference or bravado toward 
illness or injury and a tendency to 
act on impulse, especially when under 
pressure. Also, they often have a high 
rate of absenteeism or tardiness and 
a history of frequent job changes. 

A more complete list of the char- 
acteristics of accident-prone workers 
is given in “Have You Triggered an 
Accident Lately?” by Dawson F. 
Dean, January, page 19. 


5. One of the dangers of gentle han- 
dling of workers who break rules is 
setting a precedent which may cause 
grievances when it’s necessary to tighten 
up on discipline. How can a supervisor 
“go easy” without establishing a pre- 
cedent? 

One of the easiest ways to avoid 
trouble in handling a violation of 
rules is to record the incident and get 
a signed statement from the union 
steward acknowledging that the light 
punishment handed out in the par- 
ticular case is not to be considered a 
precedent. And if you do have to 
crack down, post a notice that you’re 
tightening up a day or so before you 
do. 

For a discussion of problems in- 
volving discipline, see “Handling 
Workers Who Break Rules,” by Lee 
Epstein, December, 1955, page 14. 


6. Can you spot an alcoholic before 
it’s too late? What are some of the symp- 
toms that indicate a man may be on the 
way to becoming a problem drinker? 

He usually starts drinking heavily 
over weekends. As a result, he may 
be absent or come in late on Monday. 








Also watch for changes in personal- 
ity. He may become more irritable, 
harder to get along with. He may get 
sloppy in his appearance — puffy 
around the eyes, unkempt in dress, 
etc. 

“Why Bother with Alcoholic Em- 
ployees?” February, page 36, gives 
answers to a lot of questions about 
the problem of alcoholism in industry. 


7. Supervising teen-agers can be par- 
ticularly difficult when they’re on their 
first job. What can a supervisor do to 
help them get off on the right track? 

An optimistic attitude is one of the 
first requirements. Teen-agers fre- 
quently behave only as well as we 
believe they will. Having patience 
and confidence in teen-agers’ ability 
will help them learn the job. 

Suggestions on training youngsters 
appear in “Handling First-Job Teen- 
Agers,” February, page 51. 


8. Materials handling is expensive. 
Can you suggest a way to streamline 
handling procedures in a plant where 
materials have to be stored quite a dis- 
tance from the production line? 

Where materials have to be moved 
a considerable distance to the pro- 
duction line, it might pay to establish 
small “branch” storage areas for ma- 
terials and in-process parts. 

“Trouble Spots in Materials Han- 
dling,” May, page 40, gives many 
pointers for improving the materials- 
handling procedure. 


9. If an unsatisfactory employee gets 
past the trial period, he becomes a fix- 
ture on the payroll. Can you describe 
seven techniques that are helping in 





evaluating new workers, so that poor 
risks can be screened out during the trial 
period? 

1. Base ratings on repeated obser- 
vations over as long a period of time 
as possible. 2. Schedule regular ob- 
servations of new men to get a fair 
sampling of their work. 3. Write ob- 
servations on a form sheet every time 
a new employee’s performance is 
checked. 4. Keep his record con- 
stantly in mind. 5. Judge him in com- 
parison with other men who do the 
same kind of work. 6. Allow time to 
review a new employee’s rating with 
your own boss. 7. Give special atten- 
tion to the new employee’s safety 
habits. 

These suggestions for evaluating 
new workers are from “Rating New 
Employees,” January, page 31. 


10. The supervisor who develops 
good people is a good supervisor. Can 
you name some of the ways a supervisor 
can helg his people help themselves? 

1. Creating an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence. 2. Delegating 
authority, so that employees have a 
chance to do something on their own. 
3. Setting high standards of perform- 
ance. 4. Periodically reviewing each 
employee’s job performance. 5. Pro- 
viding effective counseling and 
coaching. 

K. W. Reinhardt discusses each of 
these approaches in “Stimulating 
Employees’ Development,” Febru- 
ary, page 29. 

11. Many indecisive men in industry 
don’t realize the extent of their indeci- 


siveness. What are some of the clues 
that will enable you to judge whether 
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you are too indecisive as a supervisor? 

1. If you worry excessively over 
mistakes that you’ve made and don’t 
learn anything as a result of the error. 
2. If you worry and stew over deci- 
sions you’ve made until the results are 
in. 3. If you think you rise or fall on 
the basis of each decision you have 
to make. 

“Decisiveness: Mark of a Leader,” 
by C. H. Jones, March, page 11, 
gives a four-point plan for overcom- 
ing indecision. 


12. What are some of the incentives 
that make people want to work? 

Money is one, of course, but if 
people can call the job their own, or 
have a part in determining what the 
duties of their job should be, they 
generally will enjoy working and will 
want to do a good job. Other factors: 
They like to see what they’ve accom- 
plished, like to feel importani, and 
like to feel secure. 

Read “Most People Like to Work,” 
by Lynn E. Castle, December, 1955, 
page 47, for more reasons why peo- 


ple like to work and ways supervisors 
can help provide these incentives. 


13. The first six months on the job are 
the hardest for a new employee. Three 
fourths of all employees who quit have 
been with their companies less than this 
length of time. What are some of the 
important factors that help make a new 
employee feel at home? 

Induction talks that show the com- 
pany feels a real responsibility for a 
new worker help make him feel he’s 
a part of the team. Training should 
be given in a friendly, cheerful way. 
The supervisor should contact new 
employees frequently. New people 
should be allowed a chance to sound 
cif in interviews rather than just 
listening to the supervisor. And the 
supervisor should be on the lookout 
for cliques and personality problems 
in his group and should use the ut- 
most tact and diplomacy in trying to 
solve them. 

Gordon S. Sargent’s “It’s the ‘No- 
Belongs’ Who Quit,” February, page 
43, goes into the problem of “settling 
down” new people. # 





Help for the Maladjusted 


Maladjusted employees cost industry about $3 billion yearly in absenteeism, 
turnover, alcoholism, personality clashes, goldbricking, sabotage, vandalism, 
etc. A major step toward preventive psychiatry in industry was taken not long 
ago when the Rockefeller Brothers Foundation granted $105,000 for the 
establishment of a division of industrial mental health at the Menninger 
Foundation and Clinic, of Topeka, Kansas. The next three years will be 
devoted to integrating and studying their firsthand accumulation of data and 
experiences. After this period of research, Drs. Karl A. and William C. 
Menninger would like to establish adequate facilities in plants, so that 
psychiatric consultants can work effectively. 
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Management Views Goals 


“In the past few years,” said John 
E. Gagnon, Director of Personnel 
and Labor Relations, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, “a new phe- 
nomenon has risen: Business has de- 
veloped a greater social conscience. 
Management now recognizes that 
continued operations—profitable op- 
erations—are vital not merely to sat- 
isfy stockholders but to insure the 
continuation of our economic system. 
In assuming the role and status of a 
good citizen, it accepts the social and 
economic obligation to make excep- 
tional efforts to keep its wheels turn- 
ing. 

“One might ask how business, once 
having accepted these responsibilties, 
can carry them out if it is harnessed 
by labor. The answer is that a respon- 
sible business can deal only with re- 
sponsible labor. 

“And labor is moving in the direc- 
tion of responsibility. Labor violence 
and wild attacks are so exceptional 





today that when they do occur, they 
make headlines. Noting that the 
American people will not ‘buy’ class 
warfare — the Marxist theory of the 
inevitability of the class struggle hav- 
ing been thoroughly disproved in this 
country — labor has abandoned this 
tactic of its early years. Labor leaders 
today are much like their manage- 
ment counterparts. Their individual 
psychological and practical goals are 
the same: success in the job and a 
good life for themselves and their 
families. Labor dictators and labor 
racketeers are disappearing breeds, 
although some still exist. 

“What are the responsibilities of 
thoughtful labor? Primarily, it is in- 
terested in getting as much as it can 
for the workers, always keeping in 
mind that management must be left 
enough room to carry on its opera- 
tions. In a time of heavy sales and 
profits, like the present, this means 
heavier demands. 

“Basically,” Mr. Gagnon said, 
“the goal of labor and management is 
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one and the same: prosperity. Even 
the schism between them on how to 
achieve this goal is narrowing. Man- 
agement, to a growing extent, is be- 
ginning to understand the role that 
the well-paid worker plays in main- 
taining prosperity. It was high spend- 
ing on the part of the consumer that 
cushioned the recession in 1954. It 
was record spending in 1955 that 
created the business upsurge. And 
workers are consumers. 

“Labor is beginning to learn that 
it has a stake in profitable business 
operations. It no longer acts as 
though its prime purpose was to 
gouge as much as it can from man- 
agement; rather, it knows it must 
work with management for continu- 
ing increase in our standard of living. 

“To sum up, I believe that reason 
rather than rashness will prevail in 
1956 when management and labor 
sit down to bargain. Both have a 
stake in keeping the wheels of indus- 
try turning. Business conditions are 
generally good, and management pre- 
fers not to shut down under such con- 
ditions. True, these same conditions 
represent a potent labor argument for 
a greater share of the prosperity for 
the werkers. But, despite our pros- 
perity, competition is fierce, and the 
strike-closed shop gains neither cus- 
tomers nor good will. 

“Both management and labor are 
accepting more diverse responsibil- 
ities as part of their normal function. 
Because, in many cases, these respon- 
sibilities duplicate each other, the 
two are becoming more compatible. 
Both management and labor look to 
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business to make sufficient profits to 
keep alive the incentive of the busi- 
nessman. Finally, both management 
and labor accept the responsibility of 
providing the means for a good life 

for the American people.” 
Midwinter Personnel Conference, 
Chicago 


Communication: 
Whose Job? 


“The Du Pont Engineering De- 
partment’s cost-reduction program is 
an example of a communications ap- 
proach to the problem,” said Walter 
G. Barlow, Vice President, Opinion 
Research Corporation. 

“Du Pont supervisors,” said Mr. 
Barlow, “are convinced that the aver- 
age employee can help on cost reduc- 
tion because they have seen it done. 
A total of 95 per cent are sure that 
talking to employees on cost reduc- 
tion is part of their job, compared 
with 26 per cent of supervision na- 
tionally. 

“The results of Du Pont’s program 
have been most impressive. Some of 
the many suggestions which came out 
of small group discussions doubtless 
would have been made in the normal 
course of daily operations under the 
company’s suggestion system. How- 
ever, since 1950, usable items sub- 
mitted from employees have doubled. 
The percentage of ideas accepted has 
risen sharply, and the dollar savings 
are in the tens of millions. 

“The regular supervisory meeting 
of an operational nature is practically 
a fixture in industry today,” Mr. Bar- 











low pointed out; “95 per cent of all 
companies are making use of it. How- 
ever, in talking to foremen about 
communication, one fact emerges: 
foremen are not yet active communi- 
cators., As many as 50 per cent do not 
feel that passing along facts beyond 
mere routine information is part of 
their job. For example, 63 per cent 
of foremen tell us that their company 
has talked a great deal about compe- 
tition, but only 25 per cent of manu- 
facturing manual workers say that 
their company has done this. We 
don’t have to go far to find the reason, 
because, in general, foremen do not 
voluntarily share company problems 
with their men. A total of 81 per cent 
tell us that, as they see it, their com- 
pany faces stiff competition, but only 
26 per cent say that ‘it’s part of our 
job’ to talk to the men about meeting 
competition. 


Why foremen don’t tell 

“One of the most persistent mis- 
conceptions we find among manage- 
ment groups about employee com- 
munication is the idea that if you get 
information to supervision it will au- 
tomatically be transferred to the rank 
and file. Yet we have ample survey 
evidence to indicate a variety of rea- 
sons why foremen do not normally 
pass on information. For one thing, 
communicating is an art, and fore- 
men, like most people, don’t know 
very much about it, particularly so far 
as listening is concerned. Also, some 
foremen keep information to them- 
selves and regard its possession as a 
prerogative of management, while 


still others feel that they already have 
enough to do without having to talk 

and listen to people.” 
General Management Conference, 
San Francisco 


Labor Views the Situation 


“In many of the great industries,” 
David J. McDonald, President, 
United Steelworkers of America, 
said, “the period of organizing the 
union is quite complete. This is large- 
ly true in steel, for example. Once the 
organizing period is over, the devel- 
opment of a sound collective-bar- 
gaining relationship is in order. There 
is no precise or universal blueprint 
for this process, but I should like to 
express some ideas based on my ex- 
perience in the steel industry. 

“When we began collective bar- 
gaining, each side had many fixed 
ideas and fears and prejudices. The 
hard realities of nearly 20 years of 
bargaining have necessarily modified 
these fixed positions. Knowing more, 
we see fewer ghosts and suffer less 
from fear. With greater understand- 
ing of our own problems and the 
other fellow’s, too, we begin to lose 
prejudices and face issues on their 
merits more boldly. We use less vio- 
lent language; we see fewer ghosts. 
I think most of steel management not 
only recognizes the union but accepts 
it as an integral part of the enterprise; 
lapses into name calling, charges of 
socialism, and the like have become 
very rare indeed. 

“Even the fixed ideas or principles 
are changing,” Mr. McDonald said. 








“Both sides accept the right of the 
worker to improved wages, better 
working conditions, and greater se- 
curity. Both sides are moving toward 
acceptance of greater security. Both 
sides are moving toward acceptance 
of the right of the company to direct 
the enterprise and the full right of the 
union to an equal voice in determin- 
ing wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions and in administration of the 
contracts between the company and 
the union. 


Learning to live together 


“T think there is developing a com- 
mon awareness, not only in steel but 
elsewhere as well, that unions and 
management are both here to stay 
and must learn to live together. To 
accomplish this we need an underly- 
ing philosophy. It cannot be the 
Marxist concept of the class struggle, 
which still dominates the thinking of 
too many labor and management 
people. The struggle for mastery can 
produce only strife, bitterness, uncer- 
tainty, and eventual disaster. 

“Nor can it be the narrow concept 
that each one pursues the path of his 
own greed in disregard of the other 
party and the general welfare. This 
may produce a temporary accommo- 
dation or advantage, but it will not 
lead to prosperity, productivity, and 
capital improvement necessary to a 
fully successful, fully employed na- 
tion in which the well-being of the 
people can grow and grow. 

“What we need is an American 
concept, dynamic, democratic, 
founded on the workability of our 
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economic system and respect for the 
primary importance of the individual 
and the family,” Mr. McDonald as- 
serted. “Perhaps one can describe the 
approach required as a ‘mutual trus- 
teeship,’ a term I first used at our 
Steelworkers’ convention in 1954. 

“After all, union leaders and com- 
pany executives are trustees. We have 
it within our power to build our great 
enterprises, not only great in size and 
volume but great in service—service 
to the economy, service to the worker, 
service to the housewife and the fam- 
ily. We can do much to make life 
easier, better, more enjoyable, safer, 
and healthier for the people, giving 
them peace of mind and confidence. 
We can improve working conditions 
so that the worker who is accomplish- 
ing all this can enjoy life too, not only 
away from work but while at work. 
All this — and more — we can do as 
trustees, working together. 

“We know that profits are neces- 
sary to provide return to investors 
and means for progress. We know 
that stability is important if a com- 
pany is to plan ahead. We know 
equally that the worker must feel he 
is getting a fair shake and that he, 
too, can plan ahead. 

“The recognition that we each 
have a role to play and that together 
we can progress is the key to future 
prosperity. This mutual acceptance 
and knowledge of our trust is what I 
mean by ‘mutual trusteeship.’ It is a 
logical expression of our American 
way and our progressive traditions.” 

General Management Conference, 

San Francisco @ 








LETTERS TO THE 





Talking vs. Thinking 


DEAR SIR: 

I’m confused! The average speaking 
rate is 125 words a minute and the 
capacity to listen is about 400 to 500 
words a minute (“Ask Them What 
They Think,” by Harold P. Zelko, 
March). It seems to me it should be 
just the other way around or the two 
should be equal. 

G. B. FLUEGEL 

Specialist, Communications 
General Electric Co. 

West Lynn, Mass. 


@ Mr. Zelko replies, ‘‘The rate of 
speaking is well accepted and can be 
easily measured. The average rate of 
thought is much more difficult to meas- 
ure and has been arrived at by scholars 
in the field of psychology and speech 
by putting together several studies 
aimed at increasing the normal flow 
of words and measuring comprehen- 
sion, training in reading rate and com- 
prehension, and related objectives. 
Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, University of 
Minnesota, was my original source for 
these figures." 


SM Fills the Bill 


DEAR SIR: 

As a subscriber to SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT, may I congratulate you 
and AMA on answering one of our 
most pressing needs. For some time, 
we've been trying to find a good monthly 
for our mid-line managers, and your 
publication is filling the bill. 

W. A. BLACK 
Training Specialist 
The California Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


Communications Tool 


DEaR SIR: 

SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is the 
best tool we have come across in the 
field of communication to various lines 
of supervision. We are well pleased 
with the comments we have received 
since we began subscribing to this mag- 
azine, and are interested in increasing 
the number of such subscriptions. 


Leo L. TONNER 

Union Relations and 
Communications Specialist 

General Electric Co. 

Dekalb, II. 


Accident or Design? 


DEAR SIR: 

Am curious as to why the picture 
appearing on the bottom of page 56 
of April SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
was printed backward. The picture on 
page 57 is correct, as the word “Penn- 
sylvania” can be clearly made out on 
the side of the locomotive. Therefore, 
page 57 is the way it actually appears. 
Was this a mistake, or was there some 
reason for it? 

Howarp B. Morris 
Tuscola, IIl. 


@ This was done deliberately, so that 
the train director would be facing the 
actual operation pictured on page 57, 
thus tying the two pictures together 
as one unit. Had the picture not been 
reversed, the director's back would 
have faced the operation he was sup- 
posed to be watching. Therefore, we 
plead ‘‘artistic’’ justification for a vis- 
val inaccuracy.—ED. 





We are always interested in receiving comments, articles, or suggestions 
from readers. All material should be addressed to Hubert Clay, Editor, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 


Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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